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Abuse of the Right of Unanimity 


PROPOSALS TO PROMOTE THE RULE OF LAW 
By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered to the United Nations General Assembly, New York, N. Y., September 17, 1947 


HAVE been asked by the President of the United States 

to extend to you the cordial greetings of the Govern- 

ment and people of the United States, as well as 
his own warm personal welcome. We are happy to have 
you with us in this country. We trust that your stay will 
be productive of the far-reaching results which the peoples 
ot all countries expect from this gathering. 

Our point of departure for the deliberations of this As- 
embly might well be the annual report of the Secretary 
(;eneral on the work of the organization. It is a noteworthy 
document. It records realistically the progress and develop- 
ment of the United Nations, and its failures. It reflects the 
diligent efforts of the Secretary General and his staff to 
expedite the rapidly growing volume of United Nations 
business. 

The situation we face today may be summarized by the 
statement that more than two years after the end of the 
war, the fruits of peace and victory are still beyond our 
vrasp. Men look anxiously toward the future, wondering 
whether a new and more terrible conflict will engulf them. 
We have not yet succeeded in establishing a basis for peace 
with Germany and Japan, nor have we restored Austria 
as an independent state. Reconstruction lags everywhere; 
the basic requirements ot life are scarce; there is desperate 
need throughout great areas. The complex economic ma- 
chinery which was thrown out of joint by the war has not 
yet been put back into running order. In place of peace, 
liberty, and economic security, we find menace, repression, 
ind dire want. 

\ supreme effort is required from us all if we are to 
succeed in breaking through the vicious circles of deepening 
political and economic crisis. That is why the United States 
has placed on the agenda of this Assembly the question of 
threats to the political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Greece. 

The history of the Greek case in the United Nations is 
well known in this Assembly. You are aware that the Se- 


curity Council, last December, adopted a resolution estab- 
lishing an Investigating Commission to inquire into the 
situation along the northern frontier of Greece and report 
the facts to the Security Council. You know that that com- 
mission and its subsidiary group, by large majorities, have at- 
tributed the disturbances principally to the ‘Illegal assistance 
and support furnished by Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria 
to guerrilla forces fighting against the Greek Government. 

‘The extent or effectiveness of such assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas is not the point at issue here. It is a universally 
accepted principle of international law that for one nation 
to arm or otherwise assist rebellious forces against another 
government is a hostile and aggressive act. Not only has 
this principle been upheld in a number of famous cases in 
international law, but it has also found expression in inter- 
national agreements. 

The majority of the members of the Security Council 
have recorded their support of this principle by their action 
in this case. One permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil, however, has three times vetoed the efforts of the Coun- 
cil to deal with the situation. 

This Assmebly cannot stand by as a mere spectator while 
a member of the United Nations is endangered by attacks 
from abroad. If the United Nations should fail to protect 
the integrity of one small state, the security of all small 
states would be placed in jeopardy. The inability of the 
Security Council to take effective action in this case passes 
a grave responsibility to the General Assembly. I am confi- 
dent that the General Assembly will not fail to meet this 
responsibility. It must do so if the organization is to carry 
out its fundamental purposes. 

The United States delegation will, therefore, submit to 
the Assembly a resolution which will contain a finding of 
responsibility; call upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to cease and desist from rendering further assistance or sup- 
port to the guerrillas in Greece; establish a commission to 
assist in the implementation of these recommendations and 
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» 
to investigate the facts with regard to compliance therewith ; 
and make other appropriate recommendations to the states 
concerned. 

The General Assembly is also faced with the problem of 
Palestine. ‘The Government of the United States intends to 
do everything within its power at this session of the General 
Assembly to assist in finding a solution for this difficult 
problem which has stirred up such violent passions, and 
which is now resulting in the shedding of blood and in great 
mental and moral anguish. The solution will require of each 
of us courage and resolution. It will also require restraint. 

The Special Committee on Palestine is to be highly com- 
mended for its contribution to the solution of this problem. 
Although the members of this committee were not able to 
agree unanimously upon a number of important issues, in- 
cluding that of partition, they have been able to find the 
basis for agreement on eleven recommendations to this As- 
sembly. Their achievement in reaching unanimity on so 
many points represents definite progress. 

We realize that, whatever the solution recommended by 
the General Assembly, it cannot be ideally satisfactory to 
either of the two great peoples primarily concerned. While 
the final decision of this Assembly must properly await the 
detailed consideration of the report, the Government of the 
United States gives great weight not only to the recommen- 
dations which have met with the unanimous approval of the 
Special Committee but also to those which have been ap- 
proved by the majority of that committee. 

I turn now to the question of the independence of Korea. 
At Cairo, in December, 1943, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and China joined in declaring that, in due course, 
Korea should become free and independent. This multi- 
lateral pledge was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Declaration of 
July, 1945, and subscribed to by the U.S.S.R. when it en- 
tered the war against Japan. 

In Moscow, in December of 1945, the Foreign Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States 
concluded an agreement designed to bring about the inde- 
pendence of Korea. This agreement was later adhered to 
by the Government of China. It provided for the establish- 
ment of a Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Commission to meet in 
Korea and through consultations with Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations, to decide on methods for 
establishing a Provisional Korean Government. 

The Joint Commission was then to consult with that 
Provisional Government on methods of giving aid and assist- 
ance to Korea; any agreement reached being submitted for 
approval to the four powers adhering to the Moscow 
Agreement. 

For about two years the United States Government has 
been trying to reach agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through the Joint Commission and otherwise, on 
methods of implementing the Moscow Agreement and thus 
bringing about the independence of Korea. The United 
States representatives have insisted that any settlement of the 
Korean problem must in no way infringe the fundamental 
democratic right of freedom of opinion. That is still the 
position of my government. 

Today the independence of Korea is no further advanced 
than it was two years ago. Korea remains divided at the 
38th parallel with Soviet forces in the industrial north and 
United States forces in the agricultural south. There is 
little or no exchange of goods or services between the two 
zones. Korea’s economy is thus crippled. 

The Korean people, not former enemies, but a people 
liberated from forty years of Japanese oppression, are still 
not free. This situation must not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely. In an effort to make progress the United States 


Government recently made certain proposals designed to 
achieve the purposes of the Moscow Agreement and re- 
quested the powers adhering to that agreement to join in 
discussion on these proposals. China and the United King- 
dom agreed to this procedure. The Soviet Government did 
not. Furthermore, the United States and Soviet delegations 
to the Joint Commission have not been able to agree on a 
joint report on the status of their deliberations. It appears 
evident that further attempts to solve the Korean problem 
by means of bilateral negotiations will only serve to delay 
the establishment of an independent, united Korea. 

It is, therefore, the intention of the Unitéd States Gov- 
ernment to present the problem of Korean independence to 
this session of the General Assembly. Although we shall be 
prepared to submit suggestions as to how the early attain- 
ment of Korean independence might be effected, we believe 
that this is a matter which now requires the impartial judg- 
ment of the other members. We do not wish to have the 
inability of two powers to reach agreement delay any fur- 
ther the urgent and rightful claims of the Korean people to 
independence. 


ConTROL oF Atomic Boms 


For the achievement of international security, and the 
well-being of the peoples of the world, it is necessary that 
the United Nations press forward on many fronts. Among 
these the control of atomic and other weapons of mass de- 
struction has perhaps the highest priority if we are to remove 
the specter of a war of annihilation. 

The preponderant majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has made real progress in spelling out in detail the 
functions and powers of an international control agency 
which would provide a framework for effective atomic 
energy control. Two nations, however, have been unwilling 
to join the majority in the conclusions reached. This is a 
disturbing and ominous fact. In dealing with the facts 
presented by the advent of atomic energy, the majority has 
devised a system of control, which, while it is bold, is, in 
our view, essential for security against atomic warfare. The 
minority has evidently been unwilling to face these same 
facts realistically. 

The mandate of the General Assembly remains unful 
filled. Failure to agree on a system of control which can 
provide security against atomic warfare will inevitably re- 
tard the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
for the benefits of the peoples of the world and will acceler- 
ate an atomic armaments race. 

The initial offer made by the United States on June 14, 
1946, by which this country would give up its present ad- 
vantage in exchange for an effective system of control, has 
found most gratifying acceptance by the majority of the 
nations represented on the commission. They have worked 
earnestly together to hammer out specific proposals whereby 
such a system could be put into effect. All have made 
important contributions to the end product. The majority 
is convinced that its proposals provide the only adequate 
basis for effective control. 

Since the United States realizes fully the consequences 
of failure to attain effective international control, we shall 
continue our efforts in the Atomic Energy Commission to 
carry forward our work along the lines of the majority 
views. We must state frankly, however, that in the absence 
of unanimous agreement on the essential functions and pow- 
ers which the majority has concluded must be given to the 
international agency, there will necessarily be limitations on 
the extent to which the remaining aspects of the problem 
can be worked out in detail. If the minority persists in re- 
fusing to join with the majority, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission may soon be faced with the conclusion that it is 
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unable to complete the task assigned it under its terms of 
reference laid down in the General Assembly resolution of 
Jan. 24, 1946. 

The United States also recognizes the importance of 
egulating conventional armaments. We regret that much 
more progress has not been made in this field. From this 
rostrum it is very easy to pay lip service to the sincere aspira- 
tions of all peoples for the limitation and reduction of 
armed forces. This is a serious matter which should not be 
the subject of demagogic appeals and irresponsible propa- 
yanda. 

[ say frankly to the General Assembly that it is the 
conviction of my Government that a workable system for 
the regulation of armaments cannot be put into operation 
until conditions of international confidence prevail. We 
have consistently and repeatedly made it clear that the regu- 
lation of armaments presupposes enough international un- 
derstanding to make possible the settlement of peace terms 
with Germany and Japan, the implementation of agreements 
putting military forces and facilities at the disposal of the 
Security Council, and an international arrangement for the 
control of atomic energy. 

Nevertheless, we believe it is important not to delay the 
formulation of a system of arms regulation for implementa- 
tion when conditions permit. The Security Council has ac- 
cepted a logical plan of work for the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. We believe that the commission 
should proceed vigorously to develop a system for the regula- 
tion of armaments in the business-like manner outlined in its 
plan of work. 

Che effective operation of the United Nations Security 
Council is one of the crucial conditions for the maintenance 
of international security. “The exercise of the veto power 
in the Security Council has the closest bearing on the suc- 
cess and the vitality of the United Nations. 

In the past the United States has been reluctant to en- 
courage proposals for changes in the system of voting in the 
Security Council. Having accepted the Charter provisions 
on this subject and having joined with other permanent 
members at San Francisco in a statement of general atti- 
tude toward the question of permanent member unanimity, 
we wished to permit full opportunity for practical testing. 
We were always fully aware that the successful operation 
of the rule of unanimity would require the exercise of re- 
straint by the permanent members, and we so expressed our- 
selves at San Francisco. 

It is our hope that, despite our experience to date, such 
restraint will be practiced in the future by the permanent 
members. ‘The abuse of the right of unanimity has pre- 
vented the Security Council from fulfilling its true func- 
tions. That has been especially true in cases arising under 
Chapter VI and in the admission of new members. 

The Government of the United States has come to the 
conclusion that the only practicable method for improving 
this situation is a liberalization of the voting procedure in 
the Council. 

The United States would be willing to accept, by what- 
ever means may be appropriate, the elimination of the unani- 
mity requirement with respect to matters arising under 
Chapter VI of the Charter, and such matters as applica- 
tions for membership. 

We recognize that this is a matter of significance and 
complexity for the United Nations. We consider that the 
problem of how to achieve the objective of liberalization of 
the Security Council voting procedure deserves careful study. 
Consequently, we shall propose that this matter be referred 
to a special committee for study and report to the next 
session of the Assembly. Measures should be pressed con- 


currently in the Security Council to bring about improve- 
ments within the existing provisions of the Charter, through 
amendments to the rules of procedure, or other feasible 
means. 


The scope and complexity of the problems on the \genda 
of this Assembly have given rise to the question whether 
the General Assembly can adequately discharge its responsi- 
bilities in its regular, annual sessions. There is a limit to 
the number of items which can receive thorough considera- 
tion during the few weeks in which this body meets. There 
would seem to be a definite need for constant attention to 
the work of the Assembly in order to deal with continuing 
problems. Occasional special sessions are not enough. The 
General Assembly has a definite and continuing responsibil- 
ity, under Articles 11 and 14 of the Charter, in the broader 
field of political security and the preservation of friendly 
relations among nations. In our fast-moving world an an- 
nual review of developments in this field is not sufficient. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE 


The facilities of the General Assembly must be developed 
to meet this need. I am, therefore, proposing, today, that 
this Assembly proceed at this session to create a standing 
committee of the General Assembly, which might be known 
as the Interim Committee on Peace and Security, to serve 
until the beginning of its third regular session next Septem- 
ber. The Committee would not, of course, impinge on the 
matters which are the primary responsibility of the Security 
Council or of special commissions, but, subject to that, it 
might consider situations and disputes impairing friendly 
relations brought to its attention by member states or by 
the Security Council pursuant to Articles 11 and 14 of the 
Charter and report to the Assembly or to the Security Coun- 
cil thereon; recommend to the members the calling of spe- 
cial sessions of tle Assembly when necessary, and might 
report at the next regular session on the desirability of estab- 
lishing such a committee on a permanent basis. 

In our opinion, every member of the United Nations 
should be seated on this body. 

The creation of the Interim Committee will make the 
facilities of the General Assembly continually available dur- 
ing the next year to all its members. It will strengthen the 
machinery for peaceful settlement and place the responsi- 
bility for such settlement broadly upon all the members of 
the United Nations. Without infringing on the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council, it will provide an unsurpassed op- 
portunity for continuing study, after the adjournment of this 
Assembly, of the problems with which the United Nations 
must contend if it is to succeed. 


The attitude of the United States toward the whole range 
of problems before the United Nations is founded on a very 
genuine desire to perfect the organization so as to safe- 
guard the security of states and the well-being of their 
peoples. 

These aims can be accomplished only if the untapped re- 
sources of the United Nations are brought to bear with full 
effect through the General Assembly and in other organs. 
The Assembly cannot dodge its responsibilities; it must 
organize itself effectively, not as an agency of intermittent 
action but on a continuous basis. It is for us, the members 
of the Assembly, to construct a record of achievement in 
dealing with crucial problems which will buttress the au- 
thority of the organization and enable it to fulfill its promise 
to all peoples. 

The large powers bear special responsibilities because of 
their strength and resources. While these responsibilities 
bring with them special advantages, the great powers must 
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recognize that restraint is an essential companion of power 
and privilege. The United Nations will never endure if 
there is insistence on privilege to the point of frustration of 
the collective will. In this spirit we have indicated our 
own willingness to accept a modification of our special vot- 
ing rights in the Security Council. In the same spirit we 
appeal to the other permanent members of the Security 
Council, in this and in all matters, to use their privileged 


position to promote the attainment of the purposes of the 
organization. 

The Government of the United States believes that the 
surest foundation for permanent peace lies in the extension 
of the benefits and the restraints of the rule of law to all 
peoples and to all governments. This is the heart of the 
Charter and of the structure of the United Nations. It is, 
I think, the hope of mankind. 


U. S. Foreign Policy Denounced 


SOVIET VIEWS 
By ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY, Chairman of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations General Assembly 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., September 18, 1947 
(Translated from Russian) 


YEAR has passed since the first session of the Gen- 
A eral Assembly. It is necessary to cast a retrospective 

glance on the way passed and to make an analysis of 
the work performed during this time by the United Nations, 
to summarize certain results and to outline possible perspec- 
tives. Each delegation, each member of the United Nations, 
has a duty to perform its obligations in an unprejudiced 
manner and with consciousness of its high responsibility in 
this matter, which requires complete clarity, objectiveness and 
respect of truth which must be placed above all. 

Casting its retrospective glance, the Soviet delegation must 
state that during the period covered by the report there were 
serious setbacks in the activity of the United Nations. These 
setbacks should be disclosed and named with all determina- 
tion and consistency. They are expressed mainly in de- 
parture from the most important principles on which the 
organization is founded, and in some cases also in a direct 
violation of a number of decisions of the General Assembly. 

These setbacks are to a large extent a result of a tendency 
of such influential members of the United Nations organiza- 
tion as the United States and Great Britain to utilize the 
organization in the interests of their small group without 
any regard for strengthening of international cooperation 
on the basis of the principles expressed in the Charter. This 
policy to use the organization by individual states for the 
purpose of achieving their own selfish, narrowly conceived 
interests leads to undermining the organization’s prestige, 
the same as it had a place in the grievous memory of the 
League of Nations. 

Menace to U. N. 

On the other hand, the unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
the United Nations organization which negatively tells upon 
its prestige is a result of ignoring the organization by the 
states mentioned above, who attempt to carry out a number 
of practical measures outside of the framework of the United 
Nations organization and with a lack of due regard to it. 

It is necessary to draw attention to a serious menace thus 
created for the United Nations organization by such a policy 
which is incompatible with the principles of the Charter and 
with the aims and purposes envisaged by the United Nations 
when establishing the organization. 

Among the most important setbacks in activities of the 
United Nations organization one should mention in the first 
place the unsatisfactory realization of the Assembly’s deci- 
sion of Dec. 14, 1946, on universal reduction of armaments. 

The resolution on universal reduction of armaments, 


which was passed unanimously by the General Assembly, 
corresponds with the vital interests of millions of people who 
in spite of the termination of the second world war still 
shoulder the burden of military expenses and heavy burdens 
connected with an unceasing increase of armaments. The 
decision on universal reduction of armaments adopted by the 
Assembly is at the same time an expression of the aspirations 
and demands of the peace-loving nations for the establish- 
ment of durable peace and international security; an ex- 
pression of demands dictated by sufferings those nations 
experienced and sacrifices they made. For this particular 
reason the above-mentioned decision met a profound approval 
with the people of the whole world, who hoped for its rapid 
and complete realization. Nevertheless, these hopes were 
not realized. 

United States and British representatives, at the time at- 
tempts were made to outline within the framework of the 
Security Council and in the Commission for the Conven- 
tional Armaments practical measures for the realization of 
the General Assembly’s decision on the universal regulation 
and reduction of the armaments, proposed such terms for the 
reduction of the armaments, as could not but result in fail- 
ure to realize this decision of the Assembly. The whole 
activity of the American and British delegations in the com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments testifies that the 
United States and Great Britain are unwilling to disarm 
and that they put brakes on the realization of disarmament, 
which gives reason for anxiety among the peace-loving 
nations. 

Bevin’s statement made in Southport to the effect that he 
was not going to further disarm serves as a convincing 
answer to the question about the reasons for the unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs in regard to the realization of the Assem- 
bly’s decision on the reduction of armaments. 

The recent statement by Truman in Petropolis, in which 
the President emphasized that United States military forces 
are to be maintained while saying not a single word about 
the obligation to reduce armed forces assumed by them in 
the United Nations in accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s decisions, speaks of the same. 

Such a position taken by the United States and Great 
Britain with regards to the reduction of armaments, and the 
absence of positive results in solving the problems, as indi- 
cated in the resolution of Dec. 14, 1946, gives rise, as we 
have mentioned, to justified apprehension and alarm with 
regards te the possibility of successfully completing the task 
undertaken; the speed-up of armaments, atomic weapons in- 
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cluded, and military preparations of some militarily and 
economically powerful states particularly promote the spread 
of feelings of alarm and anxiety. This undermines faith in 
the sincerity of peaceful declarations and statements of deter- 
mination to make future generations free from the hardships 
of war. 

Atomic DEADLOCK 


The particularly unsatisfactory state of affairs in regard 
to the outlawing of atomic and other principal types of 
weapons of mass extermination gives rise to particular anxiety 
on the part of millions of common people. The anxiety is 
all the more justified for the reason that atomic weapons are 
weapons of attack and aggression. After one and a half 
years of work by the Atomic Commission, none of the tasks 
given it by the General Assembly’s resolution of Dec. 14, 
1946, have not only not been completed but there has not 
been the slightest progress in the fulfillment of those tasks. 

The Soviet government, on its part, undertook a number 
of steps with the aim of contributing to the positive solution 
of this question. In addition and in furtherance of its own 
proposal concerning the conclusion of an international con- 
vention on outlawing atomic and other principal types of 
weapons of mass extermination, the Soviet government sub- 
mitted for consideration by the atomic commission a proposal 
dealing with the principal provisions for the international 
control over the atomic energy. Nevertheless, that proposal 
met with resistance, mainly on the part of the United States. 

The United States, believing that it will continue to exer- 
cise a monopoly with regards to atomic weapons, resists any 
attempts to dismantle the existing stock of atomic bombs and 
outlaw their further production. At the same time, the 
United States systematically increases the production of such 
hombs. The disagreement among the commission members 
in this respect hinders the work of the commission and para- 
lyzes all efforts directed to the successful solution of the task 
set to the commission. 

At the same time there is no doubt that many of these dis- 
agreements could have been eliminated provided there had 
been displayed a more objective approach to the question on 
the part of some delegations, the American delegation among 
them. 

For instance, it could have been possible to eliminate the 
disagreement that arose in connection with the Soviet dele- 
dation proposal on destruction of the atomic bombs stocks 
upon coming into force of the convention on the outlawing 
of the atomic weapons. As is known, the majority in the 
commission agreed in principle that it is necessary to destroy 
the stock of the atomic weapons and use nuclear energy only 
for peaceful aims. The United States delegation alone con- 
tinues to object to the destruction of the stock of atomic 
bombs, thus obstructing a decision on the question approved 
by the majority of the commission. 

One's attention is attracted by the situation that has been 
created in regard to the question of inspection. The Ameri- 
can delegation has been stressing the particular significance 
of inspection. In the Soviet delegation’s proposals, inspection 
also occupies a place second to the outlawing of atomic 
weapons. At present, however, the American delegation has 
begun unexpectedly to lessen the importance of inspection, 
putting in the first place other questions such as transfer of 
atomic enterprises into the ownership of an international 
body, management, issuance of licenses and so on. 

At the same time, the American delegation does not want 
to take into account the opinion of authoritative men of 
science whe, for example, stated in the memorandum of the 
British Council of the Atomic Scientist’s Association—which 
includes such prominent scientists as Rudolf Pirels, Oliphant, 


Moon and others—that they object to the ownership of 
means of production of atomic energy by the international 
control body. 

As is known, the British scientists emphasize in this memo- 
randum that transfer to this international control body of 
means of production, “into its full ownership, in the usual 
sense of this word, would give rise to difficulties, since this 
ownership would give this control body the right to decide 
whether this or that country is entitled to construct atomic 
energy plants and the right to prevent the use of energy 
manufactured by such plants and set the terms for supplying 
with such energy.” 

The British scientists, criticizing the thesis defended by 
the American delegation since the time of Baruch’s activity, 
justly state: “Such a restriction would make it possible to 
intervene in the economic life of each country to an extent 
not necessary for preventing the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.” 

This is the voice of men of science who consider this prob- 
lem from the point of view of interest in scientific progress, 
which is incompatible with unrestricted control exercised by 
some centralized international body over scientific and re- 
search work directed at the achievement of peaceful aims 
of discoveries and increase of atomic energy resources. 

This is why the memorandum of the British atomic scien- 
tists speaks for the plan that would provide a guaranty 
against accumulation of dangerous materials without sanc- 
tion of the organs for. atomic energy control, and give at the 
same time to all nations a possibility of initiating construction 
on their territories of plants producing atomic energy in 
addition to other energy resources. 


SovieT PRoPposAL 


The Soviet Union proposed in the interests of universal 
peace to conclude a convention outlawing the use of atomic 
weapons in all circumstances. This proposal made by the 
Soviet Union found warm response and support in all the 
countries. “Such a convention,” says the memorandum of 
the British Association of Scientific Workers, “appears to us 
to be highly desirable and it is difficult to justify the re- 
luctance on the part of Great Britain and the United States 
to agree to it.” The British scientists, estimating the 
U.S. S. R. demand to destroy the stock of atomic weapons 
and cease the production of new ones, write that such a 
provision appears to be eminently reasonable. 

The Soviet Union stands for a strict international control 
over atomic energy plants but such a one, however, which 
would not be transformed into interference with those 
branches of national industry and with those questions that 
are not connected with atomic energy. Here again are the 
British atomic scientists who stated in the memorandum of 
Jan. 23 a wish that “the right of inspection be limited as 
far as possible and not serve to satisfy excessive curiosity 
with regard to legitimate industry and other forms of 
activity.” 

The British Association of Scientific Workers in this 
memorandum published in August, 1947, also points to the 
necessity of restricting to certain limits the rights of inspec- 
tion which should not serve the aims of organized economic 
and military espionage. ‘The United States and other sup- 
porters of the Baruch plan,” states the memorandum, “should 
be encouraged to formulate safeguards to insure that any 
inspection scheme should not develop into an elaborate sys- 
tem of espionage.” 

Proceeding from the principles outlined above of estab- 
lishing international control which should be, we repeat, 
real, strong and effective, the Soviet delegation believes it 
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necessary to put inspection authorities within certain limits 
to restrict their rights to the aims of genuine control over 
atomic energy, and exclude the possibility of the use of the con- 
trol authorities for arbitrary intervention into any branches 
of national economy, disregarding even the fact that such 
an intervention can only undermine and destroy the national 
economy of any country. The American delegation and 
some other delegations who support it insist particularly 
that the international control authority, transformed into 
an owner and acting accordingly in the interests of the ma- 
jority of this authority, on whose benevolent attitude the 
Soviet Union cannot count, should own and manage all 
plants manufacturing atomic materials in a dangerous quan- 
tity. But the delegations that group around the American 
delegation and act under its leadership try to achieve exactly 
such a situation. The memorandum of British scientists 
quoted before does not conceal the fact that the American 
plan for the organization of the control over atomic energy 
provides for measures which, as stated in the memorandum, 
“can be interpreted as a support of the United States domi- 
nance in the province of atomic energy.” . . . 

The Soviet delegation is opposed to such a thesis and will 
remain opposed to it in the future, trying to achieve not a 
dominance of a single nation in the international control body 
but equality of all participants in this body in all its activity. 

It should be recalled in this connection that United States 
representatives on the Atomic Commission stubbornly op- 
pose the simultaneous establishment of control over atomic 
industry in all its stages from the extraction of raw material 
up to the output of finished products. 

The United States representatives propose to postpone in- 
definitely the establishment of control over the most dan- 
gerous final stages of atomic manufacture, stages in which the 
United States considers itself at the present time to be hold- 
ing a monopoly. At the same time, the United States insists 
that control over the initial extraction of the raw material 
should be immediately introduced. It is abundantly clear 
that the American position cannot be otherwise interpreted 
than as a position according in which control is not to be 
extended to the United States of America, while all other 
countries should come right away under international 
control. 

Such is the state of affairs with regards to the atomic 
question. 

Naturally, one cannot expect successful results from work 
in which there is shown on the part of some delegations no 
intention to cooperate for the purpose of achieving the aims 
stated in the General Assembly’s resolution of Dec. 14, 1946. 
Such a situation cannot be suffered. One cannot reconcile 
the fact that the threat of the use of atomic energy for the 
purposes of mass destruction and extermination of peaceful 
population is not yet eliminated. The conscience of the na- 
tions cannot tolerate such a state of affairs when, notwith- 
standing the appeal of the United Nations organization to 
eliminate atomic weapons and other principal types of the 
means of mass extermination of human beings, the manu- 
facture of such means not only continues but even more and 
more increases. 


TRUMAN DoctTrRINE ATTACKED 


The so-called Truman Doctrine and “Marshall Plan” are 
particularly striking instances of the violation of the United 
Nations organization principles and of ignoring the organ- 
ization. 

The experience of the few past months has proved that 
the declaration of this doctrine meant that the United States 
government openly gave up the principles of international co- 
operation and concerted actions of the great powers, and 


passed to attempts to dictate its will to other independent 
nations, utilizing at the same time economic means, allotted 
as relief for individual countries in need, for open political 
pressure. 

This has been sufficiently illustrated by the measures un- 
dertaken by the United States government in Greece and 
Turkey outside of the framework of the United Nations 
organization and in evasion of it, as well as by the measures 
planned for Europe in accordance with the so-called “Mar- 
shall Plan.” Such policy is in deep contradiction of the 
principle proclaimed by the General Assembly in its resolu- 
tion of Dec. 11, 1946, that assistance to other countries 
“should never be used as a political weapon.”’ 

The “Marshall Plan” is in fact, as it is quite clear now, 
but another version of the Truman doctrine, adjusted for 
the conditions of post-war Europe. The United States gov- 
ernment when putting forward this “plan” apparently ex- 
pected, with the cooperation of the British and French 
governments, to make the European countries in need of 
relief face the necessity to give up their inalienable right to 
dispose of their own economic resources, to plan their own 
national economy as they see fit. Also, the United States 
government expected to make all those countries directly de- 
pendent on the interests of American monopolies which are 
seeking to avoid the impending crisis by an accelerated export 
to Europe of accumulated commodities and capital. 

As is known, not all the European countries, in spite of 
their needs and the difficulties of post-war economic rehabili- 
tation, agreed to such an infringement of their sovereignty 
and to such an interference with their internal affairs, while 
the countries that consented to take part in certain negotia- 
tions on the subject in Paris commence to understand more 
and more the danger of their position and the true meaning 
of this offer of relief. 

It is getting more and more clear to everybody that the 
“Marshall Plan” being put into effect will mean a subju- 
gation of the European countries to the economic and politi- 
cal control exercised by the United States of America and 
direct interference on its part with the internal affairs of 
those countries. 

At the same time this plan is an attempt to break Europe 
into two camps and complete, with the assistance of Great 
Britain and France, the formation of a bloc of a number of 
European countries hostile to the interests of the democratic 
states of eastern Europe, and, first of all, to those of the 
Soviet Union. 

The tendency to set up the bloc of a number of western 
European countries, western Germany included, against the 
countries of eastern Europe, is an important feature of this 
plan. At the same time it is intended to use western Ger- 
many and German heavy industry (the Ruhr) as one of the 
important economic bases for American expansion in Europe 
without any regard to the national interests of the countries 
—victims of German aggression. 

To remind of these facts is to show undisputably the in- 
compatibility of such United States policy, as well as that of 
the British and French governments who support the United 
States, with the basic principles of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

One cannot, either, consider as normal such a situation 
with regard to relations among the members of the United 
Nations organization when foreign armed forces continue to 
remain on the territories of the members of the organization, 
being the instrument of political interference in their inter- 
nal affairs and thus creating unequal, subordinate relations 
between the states, incompatible with the Charter. British 
troops still remain in Egypt—against the will of that coun- 
try; they still remain in Greece in violation of her state con- 
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stitution, in T'ransjordan, which applied for membership in the 
United Nations organization. American troops continue to re- 
main in China; this by no means contributes to the establishing 
of internal peace in that country. The presence of foreign 
troops on the territory of non-enemy states should have no 
place unless such presence is connected with the protection 
of the communications with ex-enemy territories during their 
occupation. The strengthening of universal peace and mu- 
tual confidence among the nations demand an urgent and 
positive solution of the question of the evacuation from the 
territories of non-enemy states of foreign troops, not engaged 
in guarding of communications with ex-enemy states. 

One should point also to the failure on the part of some 
members of the organization to put into effect important de- 
cisions of the assembly: on the Spanish question (Argentina), 
on the question of discrimination against Indians in South 
Africa, on the establishment of trusteeship over the former 
mandatory territory of Southwestern Africa (Union of 
South Africa). 

The General Assembly cannot pass by such actions of some 
individual members of the organization who disrupt the 
achievement of aims set out in decisions of the assembly, and 
who weaken the prestige of the United Nations organization. 


THe INDONESIA IssuE 


In this connection, we cannot avoid dwelling on develp- 
ments that are taking place in Indonesia. These events 
cannot be qualified otherwise than an act of aggression 
perpetrated against the Indonesian people by a state-member 
of the United Nations. Unprovoked military attack by 
Holland against the Indonesian Republic caused justified 
indignation of all honest people throughout the world. Well, 
did the United Nations organization render due assistance 
to the Indonesian people? All of us know that was not the 
case. As the result of consideration of the Indonesian question 
by the Security Council, certain states made no small efforts 
to minimize the importance of developments in Indonesia 
and to impose upon the Security Council a decision which 
by no means can be regarded as sufficient for the protection 
of the legitimate interests of the Indonesian Republic, which 
became victim of the military attack. It is clear that such 
decisions cannot but undermine the prestige of the United 
Nations organization which is, exactly, called upon to secure 
the maintenance of peace among the nations. 

At the same ‘time one’s attention is attracted by the fact 
that, while not showing due interest in the elimination of 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs with regard to the solution 
of the Spanish and other questions, cited above, some influ- 
ential powers display a particular interest in the Iranian 
question which still remains on the agenda of the Security 
Council notwithstanding the fact that eighteen months have 
already passed since its complete settlement; and that in 
spite of the request of Iran itself to take this question off 
the agenda of the Security Council. 


CASE OF IRAN 


It is really worth while to note how the delegates of the 
United States and Great Britain doggedly try to keep at 
any cost, against any reasoning, the Iranian question on the 
agenda of the Security Council for some apparently specific 
purposes. The extraordinary doggedness displayed in this 
respect by the American and British members of the Council 
is all the more worth paying one’s attention to, since this 
doggedness remained unshaken even after well-grounded 
clarification by the Secretary General to the effect that there 
are no reasons for the Security Council to deal with the 
so-called Iranian question. 


Touching upon the-subject of the Trusteeship Council, the 
Soviet delegation also considers necessary to note the 
following: 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of Dec. 13, 1946, 
the U. S. S. R. delegation criticized the agreements on 
trusteeship over the ex-mandatory territories, submitted for 
approval by the Assembly, for the reason that both the very 
preparation of those agreements and some of their articles 
did not correspond to what is required by the U. N. Charter. 
Since the establishment of the Trusteeship Council was 
based on the said agreements, the above-mentioned setbacks 
naturally could not but influence the U.S. S. R. delegation’s 
attitude toward the election of members of the Council. The 
Soviet delegation still continues to maintain the views stated 
in this respect by the Soviet delegation at the meeting of the 
General Assembly on Dec. 13, 1946. 

The U.S. S. R. delegation, representing a state which is 
a permanent member of the Trusteeship Council, wishes 
to express the hope that the above-mentioned violations of 
the Charter that took place at the time the agreements on 
trusteeship were concluded will be corrected. This would 
undoubtedly facilitate the execution by the Trusteeship 
Council of its tasks. 

It goes without saying that this would serve the interests 
both of the United Nations organization as a whole and 
those of the population of the trustee territories. 


U. S. AND Britain SINGLED Out 


The unsatisfactory state of affairs with regard to the work 
of the United Nations organization is not an accident but 
a result of an attitude towards the organization on the part 
of a number of members, the United States and Great 
Britain first of all. Such an attitude does not facilitate the 
strengthening of the organization and does not serve the 
cause of international co-operation. On the contrary, such 
an attitude leads to weakening and instability of the United 
Nations organization which undoubtedly is in keeping with 
the plans and intentions of the reactionary elements in the 
above-mentioned countries, under whose influence a suitable 
policy is being carried out. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, its policy with 
regards to the United Nations organization is a policy of 
strengthening the organization; it is a policy of broadening 
and strengthening international cooperation, a policy of a 
steady, consistent observance of the Charter and of fulfill- 
ment of its principles. 

The strengthening of the United Nations organization is 
only possible on the basis of a respectful attitude toward 
the political and economic independence of the nations, on 
the basis of a respectful attitude toward the sovereign equality 
of nations as well as of consistent and unconditional obser- 
vance of one of the most important principles of the United 
Nations organization—that is, the principle of unanimity and 
accord among the great powers in taking decisions on the 
most important problems dealing with maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. It is in full accord with the 
special responsibility of these powers for the maintenance 
of universal peace and is a guaranty of the protection of 
interests of all the members of the United Nations organ- 
ization, great and small. 

The Soviet Union feels it is its duty to resolutely fight 
against any attempts to shake this principle, no matter under 
what motives these attempts are made. 


MArSHALL’s ADDRESS 


There is left for me to say just a few more words with 
regard to the address of the Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall 
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Questions that not once had been the subject of discussion 
were touched upon in this address. Most of these questions 
are included in the agenda of the General Assembly as 
separate paragraphs, which means that we’ll have opportunity 
to state our opinion on them at the proper place and time. 
The Soviet delegation, however, feels necessary to dwell 
immediately upon the question raised by Mr. Marshall in 
this first statement, that is the question of independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece. Leaving discussion of the 
proper length on this question until the time the General 
Assembly deals with it according to the adopted agenda, 
the Soviet delegation feels necessary to state only that the 
very raising of this question is devoid of any foundation. The 
charges made by the American delegation against Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania are utterly arbitrary and without any 
proof. These charges go much further than the conclusions 
of the majority of the commission which were not supported 
by almost 50 per cent of the members of the commission 
and which do not stand any criticism if one is to take any 
serious approach to the data on which the conclusions are 
based. It will not be difficult to prove that the report of 
the majority of the commission on the so-called Greek ques- 
tion is full of contradictions and gross exaggerations which 
deprive those conclusions of any importance whatsoever. 

Mr. Marshall’s address raises new questions as well. 

Korean question. Having arbitrarily outlined the situation 
in such a way that the futility of the work of the joint 
Soviet-American commission on Korea happens to be attri- 
buted to the Soviet side, Mr. Marshall makes a proposal 
which is a direct violation of the Moscow agreement on 
Korea, reached by the three foreign ministers in December, 
1945. The United States and U. S. S. R. undertook, accord- 
ing to this agreement, to prepare a joint solution of the 
problem of the unification of Korea into one independent 
democratic state. The new proposal made by Mr. Marshall 
is in violation of the obligations assumed for itself by the 
United States of America and for this reason is not the right 
one or acceptable. 


VIOLATION CHARGED 


The United States government prefers, instead of under- 
taking arrangements for shaping out adopted measures 
according to the Moscow agreement on Korea of December, 
1945, and submitting them to the joint consideration of the 
governments of the United States, U. S. S. R., Great Britain 
and China, to violate its undertakings in an attempt to con- 
ceal by the prestige of the General Assembly its unilateral 
and by no means justified action. The Soviet government 
cannot accept such a violation of the said agreement on 
Korea and will insist that the proposal made by Mr. Marshall 
should be rejected for the reason that it is contrary to the 
obligations assumed under the tripartite agreement on Korea. 

Mr. Marshall proposes to establish a standing committee 
of the General Assembly under the title of “the Interim 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly on 
Peace and Security” to maintain “constant attention” to the 
work of the Assembly and “in order to deal with continuing 
problems.” 

In spite of the reservations in the American proposal to 
the effect that this committee would not impinge on the 
matters which are the primary responsibility of the Security 
Council or of special commissions, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the attempt to create the interim committee is 
nothing but an ill-conceived scheme to substitute and by-pass 
the Security Council. The functions cf this committee, whose 
task is to consider “situations and disputes impairing 
friendly relations,” are nothing else but the functions of 


the Security Council particularly mentioned in Aritcle 34 
of the Charter. 

Even by virtue of this situation alone these functions can- 
not be transferred to any other organ, no matter what its 
name is, without obvious and direct violation of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and of course the Soviet delegation 
can in no way accept it and will energetically oppose it. I 
repeat that if the above mentioned new proposals as well as 
the old ones in a new form are submitted to the General 
Assembly by the American delegation, the Soviet delegation 
reserves its right to make a more detailed and elaborate 
analysis of these proposals at the time when the substance of 
these questions is examined and will insist upon the rejection 
of these proposals which are in disagreement with the prin- 
ciples, purposes, and tasks of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, and the adoption of which could only undermine the 
very basis of the United Nations. 


War _ INSTIGATORS 


Against the propaganda and instigators of a new war: 

The Soviet delegation believes it necessary to raise at the 
General Assembly a very important question concerning the 
measures against the propaganda for a new war increasing 
in a number of countries. 

More than two years have passed since the Charter of the 
United Nations organization was signed in San Francisco 
and ratified subsequently by fifty-two nations. This Charter 
marked the beginning of activity of a new international asso- 
ciation that set its task to insure peace and security of nations, 
to develop and strengthen international co-operation in order 
to promote economic and social progress of nations. 

The creation of the United Nations organization dates 
back to the period when the principal enemy of the demo- 
cratic states—Hitlerite Germany—was defeated and the day 
of the Japanese defeat was near. The attempt of those 
enemies of mankind to establish their world domination was 
a complete failure because of the historic victory of the 
democratic states with the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition 
at the head. Two traditional hotbeds of war were destroyed. 
We wish to be sure that they are destroyed forever, that the 
task of complete disarmament of Germany and Japan set 
down by the Allies will be brought to an end and that those 
states will never again threaten freedom-loving nations with 
war and aggression. 

We wish to be sure that the severe lesson given to the 
aggressive states during the second world war has not passed 
away leaving no traces, and that the fate of the aggressors 
severely punished in the last war will serve as a stern warn- 
ing to those who, disregarding their obligations to develop 
friendly relations among the nations and strengthen peace 
and security in the whole world, are preparing both secretly 
and openly a new war. 

War psychosis instigated by the efforts of the militarist 
and expansionist circles of certain countries, the United States 
of America occupying the foremost place among them, is 
continually spreading and assuming all the more menacing 
character. 

CAMPAIGN IN PREss 


A furious campaign in the press, mainly in the American 
press, and in the press of the countries following the United 
States obediently, like Turkey, has been spread already for 
a considerable period of time for the purpose of coaxing public 
opinion in favor of a new war. All means of psychological 
ee magazines, radio, cinema—have been 
used. 

This propaganda of a new war is being carried on under 
various flags and pretexts. But no matter how much differ 
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the flags and pretexts, the essence of the whole propa- 
ganda remains the same; to justify the furious armament 
race in the United States, atomic weapons included ; to justify 
the limitless desires of the influential circles in the United 
States to fulfill the expansionist plans, the keystone of which 
is a crazy “idea” of world domination. ‘Torrents of propa- 
ganda of a new war and appeals to prepare for it better 
and more expediently flow from the pages of the American 
press. 

A number of newspapers and magazines, mostly American, 
cry every day and in every way about a new war, systemati- 
cally promoting this baneful psychological coaxing of public 
opinion of their countries. The warmongers indulge in propa- 
vanda under a smokescreen of cries about strengthening of 
national defense and the necessity to fight against a war 
danger which allegedly comes from other countries. 

‘The war-mongering propagandists try by hook and crook 
to frighten people poorly versed in politics by the fables and 
vicious fabrications about alleged preparations on the part 
of the Soviet Union to attack America. They certainly know 
only too well that they are telling lies, that the Soviet Union 
is not threatening in any way an attack on any country, that 
the Soviet Union devotes all its forces to the cause of rehabili- 
tation of the areas that either were destroyed by the war or 
suffered general damage in the course of war, that the Soviet 
Union devotes all its efforts to the cause of rehabilitation 
and further development of its national economy. 

The war-mongering propagandists active in the United 
States and in England, Turkey, Greece and in some other 
countries are well aware that the whole population of the 
Soviet Union — workers, peasants, intellectuals — condemn 
unanimously any attempts to bring about a new war. And 
such a thing is impossible in the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union is engaged in the work of peaceful reconstruction, is 
peacefully laboring, having much to do in the field of rehabili- 
tation of areas damaged by war and in that of strengthening 
and further developing its national economy which suffered 
from the heavy blows of the war imposed upon the Soviet 
Union by the Hitlerite bandits. There is no hiat in the Soviet 
Union, the land of the socialist democracy, the land of peace- 
ful construction of a new life of anything, and cannot be, of 
anything even of remote likeness to what has taken place in 
some countries which consider themselves to be democratic 
and progressive and at the same time allow such shameful 
performances as war propaganda and poisoning of public 
opinion with the venom of hatred and enmity toward other 
nations. 

Should any person in the Soviet Union make a statement, 
even in infinitesimal degree, resembling the above-mentioned 
statements full of criminal greediness for a new man- 
slaughter, such a statement would meet with a severe rebuff 
and ‘public disapproval as a socially dangerous act leading 
to aiserious harm. 

Nevertheless, the gentlemen who made the baiting of the 
Soviec Union and other democratic Eastern European coun- 
tries as well as consistent democrats and antagonists of a 
new war in other countries their profession, never lack false 
and slanderous insinuations manufactured by those provo- 
cateurs and war-mongers, and spread all over the world 
through numerous information canals. 

They stubbornly preach that a new war is inevitable, and 
this under the pretext that it is necessary to forestall the 
alleged aggressive policy of the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European countries. 

Really, this is to lay the fault at another man’s door. 
Truly, as a Russian proverb says: though it is he who flogs, 
he cries out in pain. 


The preparation for a new war is being carried on literally 
before the eyes of the whole world. The war-mongering 
propagandists now do not even try to conceal it. They openly 
threaten the peace-loving nations with war, trying at the same 
time to shift onto them the responsibility for creating a new 
hotbed of slaughter. 


SpeciFic STEPS IN U. S. 


As one can judge by a number of signs, the preparation for 
a new war has already passed the stage of a sheer propaganda, 
psychological coaxing and war of nerves. Numerous facts 
prove that in some countries—and this is particularly the 
case of the United States—the war psychosis is being warmed 
up by putting into effect practical measures of military and 
strategical characters together with such organizational and 
technical measures as the construction of new military bases, 
relocation of armed forces in accordance with plans of future 
military operations, expansion of manufacture of new arma- 
ments and feverish work for the purpose of improving 
weapons. 

Simultaneously, military blocs, military agreements on the 
so-called mutual defense are concluded, measures for the 
unification of armaments are being elaborated, and the general 
headquarters plans for a new war are being worked out. . . . 
The well known American radio commentator Leon Pearson 
in his recent statement had reason to admit that “American 
officers slowly and meticulously prepare themselves for the 
next world war in which Russia will be the adversary.” 

This is the way war-mongering propagandists of a new 
war are acting. Being afraid of a new crisis, they are insti- 
gating a new war, expecting to remove by such means the 
approaching menace of collapse and loss of their profits. 

The instigators of new war are fussing with a crazy plan 
to put under their domination by means of armored fists the 
countries that struggle for their independence and reject the 
right of other powers to interfere with their internal affairs 
and dictate to them the canons of both foreign and home 
policy. The warmongers calling for a new war and inciting 
their partisans for a fight against some countries expect 
to achieve their ends through local war. Apparently they do 
not take into account the experience of the past wars which 
teach us that nowadays any new war inevitably becomes a. 
new world war. They forget the fact that a new world war 
with all its inane destruction, ruin of many cities, exter- 
mination of millions of population and of vast material values 
accumulated through human labor will crush upon mankind 
as a new immense disaster and throw mankind many decades 
back. 

Bic CapiTAtists BLAMED 


In this propaganda of a new war the most active part has 
been assumed by the representatives of American capitalist 
monopolies by representatives of the largest enterprises and 
leading branches of American industrial and banking and 
financial groups. These are the groups that have received from 
the second world war great profits and accumulated, because 
of war, vast capital, as it was the case in the first world war. 

By comparison of the five pre-war years (1935 to 1939 
inclusive) with the five years of the second world war (1940 
to 1944 inclusive) we find that profits of all American cor- 
porations for the five pre-war years amounted, minus taxes, 
to $15.3 billion and for the five years of the second world 
war they amounted, after payment of taxes, to $42.3 billion. 
According to the data of the Department of Commerce, the 
net profit of these corporations for six years (1940-1945) 
amounted to $52 billion. 

The bulletin “Economic Review” published by C. I. O. 
(No. II, 1946) gives interesting data on the increase of 
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profits (after payment of taxes) of fifty companies during the 
years of 1945-46. It can be seen from these data that individ- 
ual monopolies received exorbitant profits from the war, 
having pocketed 200 to 300 and more per cent, in some cases 
and profits amounting to 500 and even 800 per cent (Atlantic 
Sugar Refining Company, for instance). 

According to this bulletin, these profits exceeded four 
times the average for the period of 1936-’39. As far as the 
commercial profits are concerned, they reached in October, 
1945, the highest peak in all their history, according to the 
statement John Stillman, Director of the Board of 
Economic Stabilization. 

Thus it appears that in some countries war is not so hate- 
ful, after all, to those groups of society that skillfully utilize 
the hardships of war time for the purpose of enrichment. 
Therefore it is no accident that James Allen in his book 
“International Monopolies and Peace,” stating that in the 
capitalist countries economy suffers “loss of balance” and 
“radical disruption,” quotes from the report of a govern- 
mental body engaged in the research of this particular prob- 
lem some extracts which lead to the conclusion that only 
under the conditions of war the modern economic system is 
able to secure an approximate full employment. 

Any comments on this frank confession are hardly needed, 
it eloquently speaks for itself. 


Bic CorporaATIONS NAMED 


It should be noted that the capitalist monopolies, having 
secured a decisive influence during the war, retained this 
influence on the termination of the war, skillfully utilizing 
for this purpose governmental subsidies and grants of billions 
of dollars as well as the protection they enjoyed and still are 
enjoying from the various governmental agencies and organ- 
izations. This is facilitated by the close connections of the 
monopolies with Senators, members of the government, many 
of whom very often are either officials or partners in the 
monopolistic corporations. 

Such a state of affairs affects also industrial scientific 
activity concentrated in the laboratories of various large cor- 
porations. 

The same can be said with regard to the research in the 
field of the use of atomic energy. Such capitalistic monopolies 
like du Pont chemical trust, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Westinghouse Company, General Electric, Standard Oil and 
others are most closely connected with this research work, 
being complete masters in this field. 

Before the war they maintained the closest cartel con- 
nections with German trusts, and many cartel agreements 
contained a clause on the renewal of the exchange of informa- 
tion after the war. 

All these facts suffice to explain the extreme interest on the 
part of various capitalist monopolies in the manufacturing of 
atomic weapons. One can find in these facts an explanation 
for the stubborn resistance to the justified demands to outlaw 
the manufacturing of atomic weapons and to the destruction 
of the stock of atomic bombs into the maufacturing of which 
tremendous sums are invested. 

The rush for profits on the part of the capitalist monopo- 
lies, their endeavor to maintain by all means and to develop 
further these branches of industry that yield large profits 
cannot but influence the foreign policy, strengthening its 
militaristic, expansionist and aggressive tendencies to satisfy 
the ever increasing appetite of the influential monopolistic 
circles. 

Such is the soil that feeds in the United States the propa- 
ganda of a new war; the promoters of this propaganda are 
not only prominent representatives of the American influ- 


ential industrial and military circles, influential organs of 
press and prominent politicians but official representatives of 
the American government as well. It is by no means acci- 
dental that the particularly violent war-mongers among them 
are those who are closely connected with commercial, indus- 
trial and financial trusts, concerns and monopolies. 

There is no need to name too many of them. It is sufficient 
to mention some of them, having in view certainly, not their 
personalities, personal convictions, personal merits and so on 
—but mainly those social groups, enterprises, industrial, tech- 
nical, scientific societies whose views and interests these per- 
sons represent. 

1. Dorn, member of the House of Representatives on 
May 7 when the House of Representatives discussed the 
proposed “relief” assignations for the Greek and Turkish 
governments made a cynical statement worthy of an experi- 
enced war-monger to the effect that “the Soviet Union can- 
not be halted by 400,000,000 dollars, but by a big air force 
and bombing potential industrial centers of the Soviet Union, 
Ural Mountains industrial area and other vital places.” 

2. Jordan, the president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference, made a slanderous statement on the Soviet Union. 
According to Jordan for whom the sky is the limit, the 
United States “should manufacture many atomic bombs and 
quickly release them whether there is or there is not any 
reason to believe that the country concerned manufactures 
armaments.” 

3. Earle, former United States Minister in Hungary and 
Bulgaria, testifying in the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, stated in a provocative 
manner that the United States should immediately use atomic 
bombs against the country that refuses to agree with 
American draft of inspection system. Frightening with Soviet 
“reactive bombs released from the submarines” he insisted 
that “the most terrible weapons should be secretly perfected” 
and that “the Russians should be informed a when the 
first atom bomb is dropped against us (U. S. A.) we will 
destroy every village in Russia.” 

4, Eaton, chairman of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, published in “American Maga- 
zine” an article in which he stated that “we are still able 
to block Russia psychologically ; if we fail in this we should 
rout Russia by the force of weapon.” . . 

5. McMahon, Senator, former Chairman of Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, stated in Congress that “USA 
should be the first to drop atom bombs if the atom war is 
inevitable.” 

In another speech of his McMahon stated that should the 
negotiations on international control over atomic energy fail 
there are four possibilities left for USA: “First, to accumu- 
late a tremendous stock of atom bombs; second, to immedi 
ately begin the war; third, to set up international contro 
authority without participation in it of the Soviet Union; 
fourth, to fix a date for the coming into force of the inter- 
national control and declare that any country refusing to 
recognize it is guilty of aggression.” 

6. Brooks, Senator, from Illinois, in his speech in the 
Senate on March 12, 1947, did not hesitate to declare cyni- 
cally that had the United States listened to the advice the 
Republican party offered before the war and “had the Ger- 
mans eaten up Russia,” the present Truman program would 
have been unnecessary. 

7. General Deane (former head of U.S. Military Mission 
in the U. S. S. R.) writes in his book that American “mili- 
tary program should be designed to meet specialized situa- 
tion which the war with Russia would entail.” 

8. Harwood, Vice-President of industrial firm Catler 
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Hamper incorporated, according to the newspaper ‘‘Journal’”’ 
said that atom bomb is a poor weapon because instead of 
exterminating human beings only it destroys as well an exces- 
sive amount of property. This Harwood cynically said at the 
conference of American Professional Institute in Milwaukee 
the following: “though it sounds cruel but still the type of 
weapon we should possess if we are to wage the war is such 
a one that will kill only human beings. Such weapon will 
eliminate during the next war the necessity to rehabilitate 
countries and material property on such a broad and ex- 
pensive scale.” 

9. John Foster Dulles, in a speech delivered on Feb. 10, 
1947, in Chicago, urged “a tough foreign policy oward the 
Soviet Union,” declaring that if the U.S. A. does not take 
up such a course counting on possibility of reaching a com- 
promise with the Soviet Union, then the war is inevitable. 
In the same speech Dulles boasted that since the collapse of 
the Roman Empire no nation ever possessed such great 
superiority of material power as the United States, and 
urged the United States to utilize this power to promote its 
ideals. 

MEANING Is CLEAR 


‘The meaning of these statements is clear. ‘They are poorly 
camouflaged instigation for war against the U. S. S. R. This 
is a provocative attempt to divert attention from the true 
war-mongers to camouflage their war-mongering activity with 
a slanderous demagogy about a “social revolution in the whole 
world” and other rot, expecting the simpletons easily to 
helieve it. 

Such are the new war inciters from ranks of American 
politicians who do not hesitate not only to disseminate slan- 
derous statements about the Soviet Union and to fan hatred 
toward the U. S. S. R. but suggest systematically the alleged 
inevitability and necessity of a new war, thus systematically 
acting as war-mongers and propagandists of a new war. 
Their statements do not differ from those made by such 100 
per cent reactionaries like the notorious American Legion at 
a recent congress at which some of the participants in the 
congress, being in the state of war intoxication, shouted that 
“nobody should labor under the false impression that 
America is not going to raise the sword if circumstances 
demand it.” 

Numerous organs of the American reactionary press, which 
is in the hands of such newspaper magnates as Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Ford, Hearst, McCormick and others, do not 
lag behind the reactionary political statesmen who busy them- 
selves with war-mongering. Morgan controls the following 
magazines: “Time,” “Life” and “Fortune,” published by the 
well known publishing corporation, ‘Time Incorporated,” 
the largest shareholder being, by the way, the “Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co.” 

It is well known that the richest American capitalists own 
or control large organs of the press—magazines, newspapers, 
bulletins; they have their own publishing houses inundating 
the book market with specific publications. By order of their 
bosses all this press is waging sharp propaganda for unleash- 
ing a new war, using all possible insinuations and forgeries, 
fabricated in a certain way, with the view to provoking 
hatred toward the Soviet Union and other eastern European 
nations of a new democracy. Provocation appeals for an attack 
on other nations which allegedly threaten the security of 
the United States are being daily heralded from the pages 
of these newspapers and magazines, although these organs of 
the press, as well as their bosses, are well aware of the 
fact that nobody is going to attack the United States and 
that there exists no danger whatsoever for the United States 
in this respect. 


It cannot be but mentioned as an example that such organs 
of the press as the New York Herald Tribune and a number 
of other similar organs, especially of the Hearst press, publish 
systematically all possible provocative articles, which pro- 
mote in the minds of their readers the necessity for “military 
action if Europe faces collapse or falls under the control of 
the Soviet Union.” There are quite a few statements of this 
kind. But the main thing to be pointed out is not the fact 
that such statements take place, but the fact that they do not 
rebuff, thus only encouraging further provocations on their 
part. 

All this press is entirely in the hands of the bosses of 
various newspaper enterprises, and does what is ordered, 
claiming their literature to be the expression of public opinion 
and presenting the picture in such a way as if they were the 
mouthpiece of the feelings, aspirations and cravings of the 
American people. It may be said with confidence, however, 
that the American people as well as the people of the other 
democratic countries are against a new war, while the scars 
made by the last war have not yet healed on their body. 
But in most cases it is impossible for the people to speak of 
their needs and wishes in books, magazines and newspapers 
published in millions of copies. This, of course, facilitates the 
work of propagandists and instigators of a new war who take 
advantage of their privileged position against the interests of 
peace-loving peoples. 


SCIENTISTS ATTACKED 


A few words must be added in regard to the propaganda 
of a new war on the part of various scientific institutions and 
universities. In this connection one cannot but mention the 
works recently published by the Yale University under the 
title “The Absolute Weapon” in which a group of scientists 
speaking of the atomic weapon and the control of the use 
of atomic energy found nothing better than to come to the 
conclusion that “the most effective existing means of pre- 
venting war is the ability to launch atomic war literally in 
no time.” 

Under the mask of scientific objectivity this book treats 
different variants of atomic war and says that if the American 
air forces “succeed in using bases in Northern Canada the 
towns of the Soviet Union will be within much shorter dis- 
tance,’ and thus “it will be possible to destroy, operating 
from their own bases, the majority of large cities of any other 
power( ?).” 

In this book, dedicated to the so-called “absolute weapon” 
(atomic bomb), the group of American authors are busy 
with suspicious speculations that “unless we (i.e. the Ameri- 
cans, A. V.) can strike first and eliminate a threat before 
it is realized in action—something which our national Con- 
stitution apparently forbids—we are bound to perish under 
rs 

Under the mask of all kinds of “scientific” argumentations 
this book speaks about the danger “of one-sided actions on 
the part of this or that great power” and that if “one-sided 
actions” are taken in the future, they are to be expected 
mostly on the part of the Soviet Union. From this specula- 
tion comes a provocative conclusion that “serious danger for 
the United States lies in the fact that without due warning 
from our side (i.e. on the part of the U.S.A.) the Soviet 
Union might one fine day begin war against us.” 

The above-mentioned extracts alone from this book are 
sufficient to make it clear how various in the United States 
of America are the forms and methods of propaganda for a 
new war directed first of ali against the Soviet Union. 

How far went the propaganda for a new war, accompanied 
by the demands for the production of the deadliest types of 
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weapons, might be seen from the report published in the 
“Chemical and Engineering News” of Merk where in the 
section under the title “Science and Civilization” all deadly 
advantages of bacterial warfare are openly advocated. Just 
the same direction is also taken in an article in the “Army 
Ordnance” concerning new toxin, the development of which, 
according to this magazine, cost 50 million dollars, which 
expenses, however, to use the author’s words, “are fully 
justified,” for one ounce of this toxin is quite sufficient to 
kill 180 million people. 

While reading all this so-called scientific literature one 
feels what a satanic energy is being developed by war-mongers 
and propagandists of a new war in order to create suitable 
atmosphere capable of poisoning the people’s mind with war 
madness. 

What kind of mood is being created in public circles by 
such propaganda, spread all over the world by the reaction- 
aries that is felt especially in the circles of the American 
influence, might be seen from an article by Vernon Bartlett, 
British journalist, who published it in early August of this 
year in the London newspaper “News Chronicle.” In this 
article one may read noteworthy lines: 

“From the moment a person going to the zone controlled 
by General MacArthur reaches Okinawa on his way to 
Japan he is thunderstruck by the tone of the American 
newspapers speaking of the Soviet Union. Certainly an 
American soldier is not to blame after reading of those 
newspapers that war against Russia is probably a matter of 
months. 

“The Japanese would be fools if they didn’t notice this 
almost hysterical attitude.” 

This information coincides with the material in the “News 
Week” which published an article of Kern, the editor of the 
foreign section of this magazine, who recently returned from 
Japan. Kern says that in Japan the American generals are 
systematically working up the Japanese militarists in the 
direction of the inevitability and necessity of war against the 
Soviet Union. Kern points out that a considerable number 
of Japanese fliers, kamikaze, who came to the American 
aerodromes stated their readiness to participate in the new 
war against Russia which they heard had started already. 
Kern mentions the fact that the Japanese would probably 
welcome the possibility to fight the Russians and that the 
Japanese army supported by the United States could perhaps 
‘conquer the Russian Asia” east of Baikal. Kern added that 
“the United States domination of the seas would make it 
possible to land at almost any point. And Japan herself would 
be out of danger under protection of superior American air 
and naval forces. These threatening strategical facts explain 
why Russia’s absence at the peace conference on Japan would 
never be felt.” 

Thus, already for a long time war propaganda is systema- 
tically carried on in the United States of America with the 
following main trends: 

1. Fear of the Soviet Union, a mighty power as though 
seeking world domination and preparing an attack on the 
United States of America is propagated and inspired in 
every way. While doing so, slanderous fictions and provoca- 
tional attacks of all possible kinds are used against the 
U.S. S. R. most shamelessly ; 

2. An open propaganda is carried on for the increase of 
armaments, further perfection of atomic weapon while any 
attempt to limit or, all the more, to prohibit the use of the 
atomic weapon is rejected ; 

3. Statements openly calling for an immediate attack 
against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are made 
using provocating intimidations with the military strength of 
the U.5S.S.R., on the one hand, and the necessity to take 


advantage of the present situation when in the war-mongers’ 
opinion the U. S. S. R. is weak militarily, not having fully 
recovered after the second world war; 

4. War-hungry psychosis is stimulated in every way among 
the American public, excited and fanned by militarist and 
expansionist circles of the United States of America. 

The American progressive personalities are aware of this 
situation and make efforts to expose the preparation for war, 
which is now carried on in America, and to sober the minds 
of those affected with a war madness. ‘These progressive 
personalities in the United States of America and the pro- 
gressive elements of the American press expose the military 
preparation which is carried on in the United States of 
America instigated by military groups and various reactionary 
organizations. 

For example, Kingdon, the president of the organization, 
“The Progressive Citizens of America,” stated on this mat- 
ter in “The New York Times” that in the control of all 
this propaganda are militaristically minded persons, who 
occupy high posts in the War and Navy Departments, the 
Representatives and Senators, leaders of monopolies and 
certain representatives of religious circles who lend an ear 
to war cries. It is said further that the war party hopes that 
it would be possible to fabricate some incident and to use it 
as an excuse for atomic bombing. 

The American magazine “The American Mercury” in its 
issue last February analyzed the project of the American 
Army which prepares itself for the third world war. It is 
statéd in the article that “industrial preparedness is the key- 
stone of government planning in Washington today against 
the contingency of a third world war.” Since this conclusion 
has been made by such military authorities as Paterson, Royal 
and other leaders of the American Army, this article becomes 
of a special significance. 

Criticizes CHURCHILL SPEECH 

It follows quite obviously from what precedes that 
American reactionary circles who reckon only with their 
own selfish interests and are ready for the sake of these 
interests to plunge humanity into a new exterminating world 
war are the main incitors in the field of propaganda and 
instigation of a new war. 

The American reactionaries, however, are not alone in 
these efforts of theirs. They are supported by their adherents 
in some other countries, who are knocking together military 
political, and simply political, Western, Northern and other 
blocs. In this connection it is necessary to mention the state- 
ments made by certain British politicians who, it is true, are 
acting not so resolutely as their American adherents but 
mostly in an underhand way but in the same alarmistic 
spirit. 

Everybody remembers *Churchill’s speech at Fulton where 
speaking of “general strategic conception” as Churchill called 
his main utterances, the former British Premier performed 
“a dangerous act counted upon sowing the seeds of dissension 
between the Allied Powers and hampering the co-operation 
between them,” as justly stated Generalissimo Stalin in this 
connection underlying that “Mr. Churchill’s standpoint is 
one aimed at war, one calling for war against the U.S.S.R.” 

We all remember Churchill opposing the United Nations 
organization as the association of nations speaking various 
languages with the association of English-speaking nations 
thus assimilating himself with Hitler who started “launching 
the war by proclaiming the racial theory declaring that only 
those who speak German constitute a full value nation” 


(Stalin). 
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We remember many other things in that speech in which 
Churchill resorted to insinuations and calumny against the 
Soviet Union. 


Churchill—father is echoed by Churchill—son who beat 
the record of war instigation in his statement made at Sydney 
on the 3d of Sept. 

The family utterances of Churchills by themselves would 
be of little interest to anybody. But they are an indicator 
of that black work which is being carried out in certain 
British circles against the cause of peace and which is directed 
to organizing a new war no matter whether in the form of 
repeating Churchill’s notorious military crusade against 
Russia or in any other form. 


Turkisu “SLANDERS” 


In this connection one also ought to point out the fact 
that the Anglo-American Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washing- 
ton still continues functioning. It will be remembered that 
on this Joint Chiefs of Staff, Britain is represented by the 
military mission headed by General Morgan and the United 
States is represented by the military mission under Admiral 
Leahy. This Anglo-American Joint Chief of Staff set up to 
co-ordinate the military operations against Germany and 
Japan, still continues to exist and it is not known for what 
purposes, in spite of the fact that the war ceased two years 
avo. 

‘There is no need to recapitulate numerous facts of quite 
unbridled slanderous and provocative campaign—which goes 
heyond any limits of the admissible—of war-mongering 
against the Soviet Union, which campaign has been carried 
on for a long time in Turkey. 

The Turkish press, day after day disseminating dirty slan- 
ders about the Soviet Union who allegedly intends to seize 
lurkey (paper ‘“Aklam’’), is making provocative prophecies 
that “the United Nations will try to infilict the decisive blow 
upon Russia from the shores of the Black Sea” (“Democracy 
Iksan”); it is instigating the Turkish people to get ready 
tor war and is simultaneously praising the military power of 
the United States of America, stating that it must neces- 
sarily enter into war against the U.§. S. R. 


The notorious “Joupkuriet” in an article by some Daver 
states with cynical frankness that “the only way out which 
inay put Moscow on the right road” is war. In the “Ulus” 
he is echoed by the Deputy Atai, editor-in-chief of this 
paper, who states that “the time has already come for 
America and England to take more decisive measures.” 


Yalchin, the editor of the “Tanin,”’ who is famous for his 
provocative activities, is not behind them. Already September 
last he wrote that the time had come to invite the Russians 
tor frank talks, having hung the atomic bomb over the 
conterence table. He demanded that an ultimatum be sent 
to the Russians, stating that “they would be subjected to a 
shower of atomic bombs if they don’t agree to the establish- 
ment of a new international order.” The same Yalchin wrote 
recently that it was possible to speak with Moscow the 
language of ultimatum only and asked for “uniting the whole 
world against Russia.” 

The same provocative appeals are voiced from the side 
ot other mercenary scribblers, such as Adviz from the re- 
actionary Turkish paper “Ergenckon,” Professor Likhat 
Erim, Deputy and member of the Foreign Commission of 
the Mejlis, and some others. 


This provocative hubbub is vigorously supported by the 
(jreek reactionary papers, in particular by the “Ellinicon 
Era,” which published an article stating: “Let the Russians 
not forget that the main source of Russian petroleum in Baku 





is as on a saucer within only 100 kilometers from the 
Turkish border.” 

And all this goes unpunished before the eyes of the whole 
world. 

Such are the evil doings of the enemies of peace instigat- 
ing a new war for the sake of their selfish interests and for 
the sake of profit on war bringing new perils and calamities 
to mankind. There is no doubt that this campaign of insti- 
gating a new war meets rigorous and resolute condermnation 
on the part of millions of people. The Soviet government 
feels that the conscience of the nations who carried the whole 
burden of the Second World War recently terminated and 
paid for that war, imposed on the peace-loving nations, with 
their own blood, sufferings and ruins, cannot reconcile itself 
with such a state of affairs. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation, on instruction of the Soviet 
government, declares that the U.S.S. R. considers as a mat- 
ter of urgency the adoption by the United Nations Organ- 
ization of measures directed against the propaganda of a 
new war which propaganda is being carried out at present 
in some countries, chiefly in the United States. For this 
purpose the Soviet delegation suggests that the following 
resolution be adopted: 

1. The United Nations Organization condemns the crim- 
inal propaganda of a new war which is being carried on by 
the reactionary circles in a number of countries, particularly 
in the United States, Turkey and Greece by means of spread- 
ing all kinds of insinuations through radio, press, cinema and 
public statements and which contains an open appeal for an 
attack on peace loving democratic countries. 

2. The United Nations Organization considers the toler- 
ance and more so the support of such propaganda of a new 
war that would inevitably be transformed into a third world 
war as a violation of the obligations undertaken by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Organization, whose charter 
provides for an obligation “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rashts and self-determination of peoples and to take other 
approp:iate measures to strengthen universal peace” so “that 
international peace and security and justice are not endan- 
gered” (Art. I, par. 2; Art. 2, par 3). 

3. The United Nations Organization considers it neces- 
sary to urge the governments of all countries on pain of 
criminal punishment to prohibit war propaganda in any 
form and take measures for the prevention and suppression 
of war propaganda as a socially dangerous activity threaten- 
ing the vital interests and welfare of the peace loving nations. 

4. The United Nations Organization reaffirms the neces- 
sity for putting into effect as soon as possible the decision 
of the Assembly of Dec. 14, 1946, on the reduction of arma- 
ments and its decision of Jan. 24, 1946, on the exclusion 
from the national armaments of atomic weapons and all 
other principal types of weapons designed for mass exter- 
mination, and considers that the realization of these deci- 
sions meets the interests of all the peace loving nations and 
would be the heaviest blow upon propaganda and the insti- 
gators of a new war.” 

Generalissimo Stalin, in his welcome to Moscow, which 
was celebrating its eight hundredth anniversary, indicated 
that Moscow was at the forefront of the fight for peace and 
friendship among nations and in the forefront of the strug- 
gle against the inciters of a new war. These words of the 
great leader of the Soviet people found a profound reaction 
in the hearts of all the peoples of the Soviet Union and in 
the hearts of all honest progressive peoples throughout the 
world. 

The Soviet people will not spare any efforts in order to 
settle successfully this great problem. 


a SOI a LEMON NEE AS RINT ORE LATE es 
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“CODE OF CONDUCT” NECESSARY 
By HECTOR McNEIL, British Minister of State 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., September 22, 1947 


T is my wish, Mr. President, to make a survey of the 
work done during the year. 1 propose, however, to make 
this very brief, primarily because it has been done so ad- 

mirably by so many representatives. I am not going to con- 
tend that my Government is in any sense satisfied with the 
work discharged by the United Nations in the last year. | 
think, however, that it is only proper in assessing the limited 
success of the United Nations to note certain points which 
in any circumstances would mitigate against success. 

In the first place, it is proper to remember that the United 
Nations has grown up in a rapid and even in an impetuous 
manner. We shall at the appropriate time, through my 
colleague, Mr. Kenneth Younger, offer some detailed ob- 
servations on the growth of the organization and upon its 
appetite for money. 

Like everyone else, | want, however, to most warmly pay 
tribute, on behalf of my Government, to the range of work 
which, under the direction of Mr. Trygve Lie, our Secre- 
tary General, the organization is undertaking. Some of the 
work, however, should not have been undertaken. Most 
often, let us admit, this has been the fault of the members 
of the United Nations and of celegations such as my own. 
Where this has occurred, we must admit our mistakes and 
cut down the burden of work which we have imposed upon 
the Secretariat. We will have to decide priorities and ad- 
here to them. 

On the other hand, as everyone who has studied the 
valuable survey produced by the Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee must admit, there seem to have been unjustifiable 
extensions of the Secretariat, and sometimes work which has 
been undertaken in an extravagant and not very efficient 
manner. I think, too, it must be admitted that governments 
have not always been helpful. They have not given in all 
cases personnel of the caliber such as the Secretary General 
was entitled to expect. 

I have no doubt, however, that we will recover from our 
mistakes, and I want to say here that whatever cuts my 
Government feels that it must propose, we are in no way 
retiring from the full support we have given to the United 
Nations. Our proposals will be as much influenced by our 
determination to make the United Nations as effective as 
possible as by our own temporarily straitened circumstances. 

The rapidity of the growth of the organization and the 
diversity of tasks entrusted to the United Nations are, | 
repeat, without parallel. The League of Nations was not 
asked to shoulder a commensurate burden at the beginning. 
We must, therefore, expect to find some comparative inefh- 
ciency in the operation of the organization. 

Moreover, public opinion quite understandably has been 
too optimistic about the possibilities of this organization and 
about the ease with which international problems could be 
solved. The fact that not only has progress not been in 
proportion to this unjustifiable expectation but there has been 
a deterioration in international relations has caused a re- 
action of disappointment and despondency, again, I think, 
quite disproportionate. 

Moreover, the complexity and range of our world prob- 
lems are without precedent. We have heen forced to deal 


not only with the legacies of the war but we are faced with 
economic and political problems which challenge the founda- 
tions of contemporary society. 

In the Middle East and the Far East we are seeing a 
growth, such as we did in the nineteenth century Europe, 
of strong nationalist movements. They aim understandably 
at obtaining independence and they aim too at creating new 
economic relations. Again, therefore, the United Nations 
has a background which the League of Nations did not have 
in a comparative degree. 


Work CRriTIciIZED 


One might have expected that the biggest advance in the 
work of the United Nations would have been shown in the 
area in which the Economic and Social Council operates. 
Again it is unfair and dangerous to underestimate what the 
council has done, and I agree most warmly with Mr. 
Masaryk in emphasizing the importance of this work. | 
must, however, associate myself fully with Dr. Evatt in his 
fears that we are creating an elaborate harness and forgetting 
about purchasing a horse. 

The members again are partially to blame. My Govern- 
ment and I, as its representative, must accept its share of 
responsibility. We have rushed ahead to create some com 
missions which in the present circumstances we could well 
have done without. The Social Commission, for example, 
has been a great disappointment. Its work is unfortunately 
thoroughly indifferent in character. Nor can anyone be 
much cheered by the work so far achieved by the subcom- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

Even in areas where we had the right to expect better 
results, such as the Economic and Employment Commission, 
our hopes are tempered. I think that much of the dissatis- 
faction here is due as I have already attempted to state in 
the Economic and Social Council to the facts that political 
considerations have entered into the commissions where the 
technicians and economists should have been encouraged to 
work apart altogether from the political obsessions of the 
individual members. It is still possible to remedy this fault. 

Of course, the political and public disappointment with 
the United Nations has primarily grown from the slow 
paralysis which the world has been forced to watch creep- 
ing over the Security Council. There have been, it is true, 
some positive developments of the Council to which it is 
proper to draw attention. The dispatch, despite Soviet ab- 
stention, of a commission to Greece to investigate the cause 
of the frontier troubles was a distinctive international event. 
It could have proved a most encouraging example of the 
help which the United Nations ought to be able to put at 
the disposal of any nation, but particularly a small nation, 
in temporary distress. 

Even if the resolution recently adopted which recom- 
mended a cease fire between the Indonesians and the Dutch, 
and the subsequent appointment of the Committee of Three, 
does not provide a solution to this problem, it is to the 
credit of the Security Council that even temporarily the two 
sides have been spared the further ravages of war and an 
opportunity for conciliation provided. 
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New ADMISSIONS 


When | have said that, however, Mr. President, it is al- 
most all that one can say in praise of the Security Council. 
Some progress it is true has been achieved in the Atomic 
Energy and Disarmament Commissions, and I will deal later 
and in more detail with them. Let me refer in passing, al- 
though a number of our colleagues particularly our Syrian 
colleagues have already dealt faithfully with the subject, to 
the question of new admissions, 


Great Britain is naturally interested. We are interested 
in a number of countries because we think their claims are 
good. Let me mention only one. Can anyone possibly justify 
the rejection of Eire as a member of the United Nations? 
Dr. Evatt and the distinguished representative from Salvador 
both discussed this. Here is a reputable and stable govern- 
ment, whose relations with members of this organization are 
good and cordial. She is above all a peaceful nation seeking 
by legitimate means to improve at all times her relationship 
with powers similarly stable and legal. There is not one 
argument in equity that can be offered against her admission. 

It is a matter of more than regret to my Government that 
the question of new admissions instead of being dealt with 
in the spirit of the debate and of the two resolutions of the 
General Assembly of last year has once more threatened to 
become the subject of most obnoxious horse trading. This 
is a wholly unjustifiable disregard of the spirit of the Char- 
ter. It is therefore not at all surprising that the work of the 
Security Council should have driven Powers to consider if 
within the Charter they could find any other instrument 
through which world opinion could be registered. 


As the Assembly is aware, my Government thought that 
this question of working an untried institution like the Secur- 
ity Council could be aided by what we called a code of 
conduct. By this code of conduct we hoped to make the 
Security Council the place where it was possible for a coun- 
try to obtain decisions based on an assessment of the facts, 
a sense of justice, and having at all times a steady regard 
for the purposes of the Council and the principles embodied 
in the Charter of the United Nations. To that end my 
Secretary of State, Mr. Ernest Bevin, last year asked the five 
permanent members to meet in the hope that we could among 
ourselves secure an understanding clarifying and unifying 
our actions, because it was quite clear that within the terms 
of the Charter and in terms of our position in the world we 
had special duties as well as special rights, and we should 
not seek to avoid the duties and at the same time maintain 
our title to these rights. 


Corru INCIDENT 


I regret, as the whole Assembly must regret, that we failed 
in this attempt. Let us look at one or two results of that 
failing. Last year there was a most melancholy incident 
now known as the Corfu Incident. First our ships, moving 
through the Corfu Channel, were fired upon. The old reply 
would have been to fire back. Our commanders kept their 
heads. There was no precipitate action. That was in May. 
Then in October two of our ships in the Corfu Channel 
were mined and badly damaged. Forty-four men pursuing 
their lawful occupations, were killed and others wounded. 


We acted in the spirit of the Charter and submitted our 
case to the Security Council. There we temperately pleaded 
our cause. We established the facts. We had the Council 
with us as we had world opinion with us, yet the veto was 
exercised in the Security Council, preventing the Council 
taking action, preventing a formal expression of opinion on 
the merits of the case by the members of the Council. 








We are glad that the question now goes to the Interna- 
tional Court; but from our point of view that is perhaps 
the worst abuse of the veto in the Security Council, though 
other nations would, no doubt, offer other examples equally 
or comparably grievous. For example, we are all aware of 
the circumstances which have led the United States to place 
the Greek question on the agenda of the Assembly; and 
how the Soviet representative in the Security Council, de- 
spite the opinion of the majority of the Balkan Commission 
and of the Council itself, vetoed a United States resolution 
to establish a commission of conciliation and investigation 
in the hope of ending what all delegations, including the 
Soviet, agreed in regarding as a threat to peace. On that 
occasion the veto was motivated by a desire to brand the 
Greek Government with responsibility for the misdeeds of 
its neighbors. 

In the case of Spain in 1946, Mr. Masaryk made a good 
and proper pointed reference to Spain. The Soviet represen- 
tative preferred to see the Council impotent rather than 
allow it to pass a resolution which he judged to be insufh- 
ciently strong. In the case of the Syrian and Lebanese 
complaint earlier in the same year about the presence of 
foreign troops, a similar impasse would have been reached 
had not the United Kingdom and France bowed to the 
evident wish of a majority of the Council and withdrawn 
their troops despite the Soviet Union’s veto. 

It is not to be wondered at that the United Kingdom, in 
view of its failure to get agreement between the five per- 
manent members last year and of the events which have 
happened since, is not sanguine about the possibility of reach- 
ing fresh agreements in any attempts to deal with this prob- 
lem until the five permanent members have all determined 
to live up to their responsibilities and to observe each of 
them a proper code of conduct. 

None the less, the United Kingdom will try any method 
that the Assembly believes is likely to make the United Na- 
tions work and will examine any proposals offered in order 
to see whether by the use of the proposed methods world 
opinion can be mobilized for the work in the cause of peace. 
We therefore readily understand and welcome this new ef- 
fort on the part of the United States to reach a solution of 
the difficulties. I should make it plain, Mr. President, that 
my Government had no foreknowledge of the proposals and 
that we have not been consulted in their formulation. 


Hope 1n Wortp OPINIon 


In view of the situation produced by the obvious arbitrary 
use of the veto during the past two years, and the absence 
of any indication that that attitude will not be persisted in 
—any indications at all—we believe that there is a real 
need for extending the United Nations machinery for crystal- 
lizing world opinion. But we must all admit, and I think 
that our United States colleague will agree, that there must 
be no question of contravening the provisions of the Charter 
or of depriving any of the organs of the United Nations of 
their proper functions. Indeed, all we ask is that these func- 
tions should be properly discharged. My Government there- 
fore hope that the appropriate Committee and the Assembly 
will give the fullest consideration to the proposal offered 
by the United States for an Interim Committee. 

The basis of our problem, as M. Bidault said in his most 
accomplished speech, is that instead of having arbitrators 
we have had parties to the disputes, and the problem which 
concerns everyone at this Assembly is how are we to tackle 
these disputes which lie between us, threatening the organi- 
zation, delaying world recovery, throwing persistent and 
menacing shadows over our uneasy peace, visiting upon mil- 
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lions of common people hunger, poverty, disease, persecu- 
tion, anguish and fear. 


Unity Is “Nonsense” 


Several speakers, including our Polish colleague, have 
referred to the unity of the nations which fought against 
fascism and have sighed for a retention of that unity. That, 
of course, and I do not mince my words, is either nostalgic 
nonsense or dangerous dishonesty. We are no longer the 
same company of nations who fought. 

We cannot pretend that a normal world exists until. we 
have achieved a real, responsible, and lasting settlement with 
Germany and Japan. Nor can we pretend that the Bulgarian 
Government is a choir of angels and any Greek Govern- 
ment a collection of devils, any more than we can pretend 
that the Egyptian Government is the embodiment of virtue 
and the Dutch Government a corporate evil. 

Even if we were the same company, the nature of our 
task is different. Our job in war was to visit disaster and 
disorder upon our enemies. Our job now is to bring order 
to the world as a whole. We have, therefore, when we 
parted with overt war, parted also with that identity of pur- 
pose. Further, in war the choice of methods is limited, 
whereas in peace even when we secure identity of objective, 
the choice of method is complex and diverse. 

With this disunity how then can we hope to secure agree- 
ment? I should say most deferentially that our only hope 
lies in all nations accepting several assumptions which are 
beyond dispute. These are: no nation has a monopoly of 
truth. No nation is omniscient. No nation is omnipotent. 
No reasonable nation can expect at all times to have her 
view accepted by all other nations. I am not here attempt- 
ing to say that my Government or the governments with 
whom we have the most cordial relations terms are always 
right or moral or even expedient or wise in the foreign policy 
we espouse. 

I am not, in other words, saying that in disputes and mis- 
understandings that have, inside or outside the United Na- 
tions, been displayed between Britain and the Soviet, be- 
tween America and the Soviet, between France and the 
Soviet, between China and the Soviet, between Greece and 
the Soviet, between Italy and the Soviet, between Hungary 
and the Soviet, between Persia and the Soviet, between 
Turkey and the Soviet, that in these disputes truth or right 
or even expediency have lain with all these powers who 
came in conflict with the Soviet. I am not saying that. But 
I am saying that if history is any guide, it is exceedingly 
unlikely that the Soviet has had all the right and all the 
wisdom in the disputes and in the solutions which they 
propose. 

I want to go even further than that. We have been wit- 
nessing since 1917 a great nation emerge. Its valor, its forti- 
tude, its steadfastness, its ingenuity in the years during which 
it fought against fascism have established it as one of the 
prime world powers. Neither I nor any member of the 
Government deny the legitimate aspirations of Russia, nor 
would seek to cabin the extensions which it has legitimately 
sought and which a great nation by the very nature of its 
growth must be accorded. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SOVIET 


But if the Soviet Government—and I say unfortunately 
we can only talk of the Soviet Government, because we have 
small means by which we can know of the Soviet people— 
if the Soviet Government considers that it can in all situa- 
tions have its will prevail, if it considers that in all areas 
its power must be extended, if it thinks that in describing 








any international situation its description must be accepted, 
then I say without qualification that not only will the United 
Nations as we know it be destroyed, but the unstable peace 
of the world will crumble and crash, bringing to us all the 
ranging hideous consequences to which Mr. Vishinsky drew 
our attention the other day. 

There are three further conditions of peace which again 
most deferentially I offer to the Assembly. Each power 
must be willing to permit reasonable access within its bor- 
ders to the nationals of friendly powers, including accredited 
newspaper men, and to the bona fide servants of interna- 
tional organizations. Each power must display a consis- 
tency of attitude and a sober regard for fact in its pleas, 
its complaints, its judgments and its contacts. Further, in 
the international disposal of the problems which lie between 
us the nations must not wantonly flout any really world-wide 
expressions of opinion on matters which are of concern to 
the whole world. 

VISHINSKY’S CHARGES 

Now let me see if I can illustrate some of my touch- 
stones by consideration of this most dramatic performance 
to which Mr, Vishinsky has treated the Assembly. I am not 
going to make the debating points, they almost make them- 
selves. Mr. Vishinsky complaining of the lack of coopera- 
tion by the U.S. A.; Mr. Vishinsky taking the stand com- 
plaining of the lack of cooperation by representatives of the 
United States, quite clearly meant as a comedy piece for 
the entertainment of the whole Assembly. 

Why did he not bring with him to the stand as an ex- 
ample of the bland, the meek, the humble, the mild, the co- 
operative, the acquiescent, his distinguished colleague and 
our friend, Mr. Gromyko? 

Why did he not display as reputable and incontrovertible 
evidence of the Soviet anxiety at all times to cooperate, the 
register in the Security Council, showing that they have 
registered twenty vetoes, and that my poor, belligerent, ar- 
rogant, dominant Government has not used it once? 

Nor am I going to deal with the equally ludicrous picture 
which Mr. Vishinsky presented to us of poor, terrorized 
Soviet Russia trembling at the threats from Athens and 
Ankara. 

Mr. Vishinsky dealt at some length on Greece. He re- 
ferred more than once to the menace that Greece is, not only 
to the Soviet Union, but to her three neighbours. No one 
is really impressed by this. Everyone knows thatthe Greek 
forces are in the ratio of about one to five of the three 
adjacent states whom Mr. Vishinsky asks us to believe are 
afraid of Greece’s ambitious intentions.. | want to make one 
point in passing. In commenting on the inclusion of the 
Greek question in the Assembly agenda Mr. Vishinsky ‘d 
that the United States charges against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania were “utterly arbitrary and without any 
proof.” 

He also repeated an inaccuracy which has now common 
currency against some interested opponents of Greece. Mr. 
Vishinsky said that the conclusions of the Commission were 
not supported by almost 50 per cent of the members. That, 
of course, is quite untrue. The conclusions which Mr. Vish- 
insky dismisses as utterly arbitrary are, of course, endorsed 
by eight out of eleven members of the Commission. Two 
out of those who did not approve the conclusion were, 
strangely enough, the Soviet Union and Poland. 

I am not even going to deal in any detail with his most 
offensive reference to Mr. Winston Churchill, in which he 
compared him with Hitler. Mr. Churchill is, of course, a 
political opponent of mine. 
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| have often disagreed with him. I pray he will be spared 
for many years that in my modesty I may further disagree 
with him. 

The Assembly will perhaps permit me to say that Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s record against fascism is better than 
the record of any Communist I know in any country in that 
fight. The Assembly will not misunderstand me if I take 
this opportunity of reminding it that Winston Churchill was 
moving about the streets of London in 1940, and in the 
spring of 1941, an example to our population and to all 
Europe, walking about amid the bombs which were falling 
on us from German planes serviced, for all we knew, by 
Russian oil. 

LACK oF CONSISTENCY 


Now, let me look inside Mr. Vishinsky’s speech for evi- 
dence of this consistency in attitude which I insist is essen- 
tial for the responsible discharge of international affairs. 
| am confining myself to the speech. If I wanted to look at 
the activities of the Soviet Union, I could illustrate that 
again and again the Soviet attitude at an international con- 
ference ts quite unpredictable. It partly arises from the fact 
that in the Soviet vocabulary, at any rate, externally there 
are no shades of opinion. Every situation is pictured in 
terms of black and white; perhaps, more accurately, in terms 
of black and red. The criteria by which they establish one 
situation as evil today is used tomorrow to establish another 
as good. 

Mr. Vishinsky, for example, complained that the United 
States, by bringing the subject of Korea to the Assembly, 
violates an agreement made at Moscow in December, 1945, 
relating to procedure to be adopted to prepare the people of 
Korea for independence. I may say in passing that of course 
my Government has been consistently interested in this sub- 
ject and we expect that the United States will be able to 
make a fair case to show that they have exhausted the use 
of all the procedure laid down at Moscow. But that is not 
the point. The point, however, is that Mr. Vishinsky says 
that it is bad international practice to bring that subject to 
the United Nations because of an agreement made between 
his Government and the Government of the United States 
at that date. 

But in the same speech it is apparently good practice for 
Egypt to bring a complaint to the Security Council, although 
it is not disputed that Egypt made an agreement, which still 
has nine years to run, with my Government in 1936, cover- 
ing the subjects which are disputed at the Security Council. 
Moreover, in his attack Mr. Vishinsky, who is frequently 
and quite legitimately the champion of subject peoples, does 
not trouble to inform the Assembly that one of the points, 
the main point, upon which the negotiations on which my 
Government voluntarily embarked, broke down, was that 
we, the British Government, insisted that we could not 
barter away in any circumstances however convenient to us 
the right of the Sudanese people at the appropriate time to 
decide what should be their own status. The point is that 
here we are confronted with one of the shifts and changes; 
one of the unpredictable inconsistences which frequently 
characterize the behavior of the Soviet Government. 

It would perhaps be appropriate for me to turn aside here 
for a moment to reply in the shortest possible way to the 
attack made upon my Government by the distinguished dele- 
gate for Egypt in his speech on Saturday. He complained 
repeatedly that British troops have been stationed in Egypt 
for sixty-five years without the consent of Egyptian people 
and of their Government. 


I am not going to pursue the subject. It has been exten- 





sively displayed at the Security Council, but I am sure that 
the Assembly would permit me to say that at any rate from 
1914 to 1918 the British troops were not unwelcome in 
Egypt, nor were they unwelcome when, with our African, 
Australian, New Zealand and Indian colleagues, they drove 
the Fascist back from E] Alamein. 

It ill becomes any representative of Nokrashy Pasha to 
come to this rostrum or any other and neglect the value of 
this 1936 treaty, when Nokrashy Pasha was himself a signa- 
tory to that treaty. 


MISCONCEPTIONS ON SOVEREIGNTY 


But let me return to Mr. Vishinsky’s speech. To give 
another example of gross inconsistency, so gross that I know 
that Mr. Vishinsky, whose lively and precise mind the whole 
Assembly admires, cannot have overlooked it. He made a 
further attack, and I am sure it is not the last, on the 
Marshall proposals and the Paris conference. I hope I make 
it plain that I naturally do not object to his attacking. But 
Mr. Vishinsky, reared on Marxism, and now blossoming 
forth as an exponent of laissez faire economics, made great 
play with the sovereign rights of these European countries. 
Now, as has been repeatedly made plain, there are many 
misconceptions about sovereignty, and I propose later to deal 
with some of them. But no one dragooned, bludgeoned, im- 
portuned or politically discriminated against these sixteen 
nations who assembled at Paris to make them do so. Their 
governments considered the invitation offered jointly by 
M. Bidault and by my Secretary of State, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
and of their own free will they accepted the invitation. 
Other states equally, I am sure, of their own free will, re- 
jected the invitation. The business of attending or not at- 
tending was exclusively the business of these states. 

But Mr. Vishinsky went on with that command of oratory 
to work himself into a frenzy of righteous indignation be- 
cause these nations who attended are asked to take part in 
a co-operative effort to plan in a limited fashion the economy 
of Europe. He bases his indignation on the fact that they, 
and I quote Mr. Vishinsky, “have an inalienable right to 
dispose of their economic resources and to plan their own 
national economy as they see fit.” I think that is most ex- 
cellent. ‘That seems to me most reasonable. That is the 
understanding upon which they attended Paris; that is the 
right which my Government retains to itself, making only 
such co-operative planning as it sees fit to make. 


Vittainous U. S. 


But Mr. Vishinsky proceeds to say that the United States 
are villainous, they are disturbers of the peace, they are 
breakers-up of this international structure. Why? Because 
apparently they choose to operate this same inalienable right 
to their own property which Mr. Vishinsky approves in 
every European power but disapproves of without reserve 
in the case of the United States. There is no consistency 
here. ‘here is inconsistency—the inconsistency which we 
always associate with frantic, continuous and irresponsible 
propaganda, but which can have no place, I repeat, in indi- 
viduals or in governments if common arrangements are to 
be fashioned. 

One essential, if we are going to tackle the problems 
lying between us is, I believe, a consistency of attitude. We 
must try and bring, for example, the same judgments to bear 
on the Egyptian situation, the Greek situation, the Indones- 
ian situation, and to bring to any situation which we fear 
may be a disturber of the international peace the same 
criteria which if thought dangerous in Indonesia will equally 
be held dangerous in Persia. 
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But in addition to a sober regard for fact by the operat- 
ing governments, in addition to a consistent use of criteria 
and of judgment, if we are to have international agreement 
and stability there must also be, as I indicated earlier, a 
willingness among the nations, within defined and accepted 
limits, to submit themselves to international considerations 
and to accept and operate the decisions or the recommenda- 
tions of the nations. Now Mr. Vishinsky introduced a con- 
ception, to which Mr. Molotov drew our attention last 
year, which is completely at variance with these necessities 
and which I must admit frankly does alarm me. It is the 
conception of absolute sovereignty. 


Soviet Tactics 


I believe that at the back of Soviet thinking there is a 
tactical reason for insisting upon this. idea of absolute 
sovereignty. Professor Korovin, foremost lawyer of the 
Soviet Union and a distinguished international figure, in a 
lecture reported in Pravda of May 3, 1947, says this: 

“Sovereignty in Generalissimo Stalin’s Soviet understand- 
ing is a tool (The word is worth noting. It is, of course, a 
translation.) in the struggle of the progressive democratic 
forces against reactionary-imperialist forces. Sovereignty 
under modern conditions is called upon to serve both as a 
legal and as an international-political barrier in defense 
against imperialistic encroachments and in providing the 
opportunity to construct the most progressive public and 
state forms—socialist and peoples-democratic.” 

In an article by Korovin in The Bolshevik of Oct. 19, 
1946, he argues that on the issues of sovereignty and tradi- 
tional doctrines of international practice the capitalist states 
aim at maximum limitation, not to say liquidation, of the 
concept. of sovereignty in a world where there exist exploiter 
and exploited, weak and strong, metropolitan and colonial 
territories. If sovereignty as well as other legal guarantees 
of national independence and freedom are thus weakened, 
this is all to the advantage of the strong and will never 
benefit the weak. In a world parliament, he argues, the 
Anglo-American group is certain of a majority and proj- 
ects of this kind are merely an attempt of a bloc to dictate 
to the world. 

Of course we all understand the fears of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on this subject. They are an emerging power. 
They expect and have confirmed from experience that on 
many issues they would have fewer friends and fewer votes 
than the established powers. Nevertheless, it surely must be 
plain that if we are to adhere to this historically dated and 
outmoded conception of absolute sovereignty we will im- 
mediately place obstacles in the way of international agree- 
ment. 

In a fashion it can be argued and can be shown that every 
treaty is a diminution of national sovereignty. In a fashion 
it is true that membership of every international organiza- 
tion takes away from national sovereignty. That may have 
disadvantages. I don’t think so. But it certainly is plain 
that the disadvantages of noncooperation, as Mr. Vishinsky 
pointed out to us, are much more hazardous. It does mean 
that, if we take the second course of noncooperation, that 
the world at least breaks into two parts. 

Now, Mr. Vishinsky quoted in support of his theory the 
Charter. I think he quoted it wrongly. The Charter does 
not insist upon absolute sovereignty. What the Charter does 
insist upon is the sovereign equality—and that is the opera- 
tive word—of the member states. That is to say, that what 
one gives up the other equally must give up. That is the 
basis of any international contract, that the partners to the 
contract voluntarily cede for certain purposes functions of 
their sovereignty. 

But in fact surely this is admitted by law, by our presence 


here? There are problems, not only problems of a political 
kind, but problems of an economic and social kind, that each 
of our governments admit they cannot solve by unilateral 
action. Full employment, the limitation of disease, the re- 
moval of hunger, the development of energy, apart alto- 
gether from the limitation of conflict, are problems which 
the experts and governments of modern states agree they 
can only tackle in the context of international action. 


DELIMITATING OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Unless, therefore, nations are prepared to come to the 
table willing to discuss the delimitation of sovereignty in 
equity and by consent this United Nations organization is 
robbed of its meaning and our presence here is a farce. 
The functions of the Assembly, of the Security Council, of 
each of its councils and all its subsidiary organizations are 
by that attitude thwarted and disturbed. They become in- 
struments through which powers seek national advantage 
instead of instruments devised for international common 
interest. 


I want to repeat that I and all my friends understand 
many of the Soviet Union suspicions and some of their 
uneasiness. I want to repeat on behalf of my Government 
that we are anxious and have been anxious to admit their 
legitimate aspirations. I want to repeat that, as the Soviet 
Union Government knows, we are anxious to be on the 
most cordial terms with them. We have offered to extend 
our treaty with them. We entered into trade talks with 
them, and, provided the Soviet Union discharges their exist- 
ing financial contract, we are more than willing to continue 
these discussions. 

We go to any international conference where the Soviet 
Union Government considers that international welfare 
might be advanced. We have pressed for the ratification of 
the peace treaties; we are anxious to cooperate in Germany 
and in Japan. We are anxious at all times to place at the 
disposal of the Soviet Government all the diplomatic instru- 
ments, all the conferences, all the international instruments 
available and to join with the Soviet Government in cooper- 
ating to carve out the conditions of peace and stability. 


Lack OF COOPERATION 


I can illustrate this unwillingness to cooperate, this in- 
sistence on some states of rights not accorded to others 
fittingly by drawing the attention of the Assembly to the 
history in the last year of the Disarmament and Atomic 
Energy Commissions. 

Mr. Vishinsky most properly called to our attention the 
failure of the United Nations to implement in a satisfactory 
manner the General Assembly resolution last December re- 
lating to the regulation and reduction of armaments. There 
is no doubt that he does a service to the Assembly and to 
every Government here represented in insisting on the im- 
portance of this work. 

Well, of course Mr. Vishinsky made his Government ap- 
pear the angel of the piece. He says that Britain and the 
United States made it impossible to reach agreement in this 
field since they proposed, and I quote Mr. Vishinsky, “such 
terms for the reduction of armaments which could not but 
result in failure” to implement the intentions of the As- 
sembly. The Soviet Union on the other hand “undertook 
a number of steps with the aim of contributing to a posi- 
tive solution.” 

Now, if you examine the proceedings of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission you will find that ten of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Commission have pushed on throughout the year 
with the preparation of plans to control atomic energy as. 
they were directed to do by the Assembly resolution. 
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You will also find that they have been delayed in their 
work because the Soviet representative, who fortunately here 
has no veto, continued throughout to be guided by his own 
interpretation of the subject, and who refused therefore to 
ontorm to the plan of work being developed by the over- 
whelming majority of the Commission. It is difficult to 
imagine that the ten nations most of the time have been 
wrong, and it surely is strange to call the opposition of the 
one cooperation in international affairs. 

Now, | should have to agree that there has been delay 
in the work of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, which was only set up by the Security Council in 
March. Some of the delay, | am told was due to fortuitous 
circumstances and some to pressure of work. But most of 
it again was caused by the Soviet refusal to accept the demo- 
cratic principle of majority rule and the Soviet insistence, 
even when the Soviet delegation was in a minority of one 
or of two, that it is the duty of the majority to conform 
to Soviet wishes. 

Let me give those delegates unfamiliar with the details 
(and who may think I exaggerate) one instance of this 
tendency. At the outset of the work of the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments the Commission set up a sub- 
committee representing the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to draft a plan of work. Two drafts were 
put before the subcommittee, one by the United States rep- 
resentative and one by the Soviet representative. It is 
unnecessary to comment on the relative merits of the plans 
of work, but the United States draft was supported by 
tour delegations and the Soviet draft received no support 
except from the Soviet delegation. But there were days of 
discussion before the subcommittee was able by a vote of 
four to one to report to the Commission itself in favor 
of the United States draft. Again, at the Commission the 
same arguments were displayed before the Commission with 
approximately the same result. 

But it does not end even here. When the Commission 
reported to the Security Council a further enormous amount 
of time was consumed before the present plan of work was 
adopted—not by a narrow majority but by a vote of nine 
to two. And even now, let me remind the Assembly, the 
Soviet representative in the Working Committee of the 
Commission has announced that the Soviet delegation will 
tollow the repeatedly defeated Soviet plan of work. 

New, Tam not here primarily concerned to say that the 
Soviet plan of work was not a good one. 1 am not here 
even primarily concerned to single out the behavior of the 
Soviet delegation. I am here insisting that it is idle to talk 
of equality when what is really meant is that one delega- 
tion, no matter whom it represents, should arrogate to itself 
rights which it does not accord to other delegations, and to 
insist that only its plans are workable. Business cannot be 
ettectively transacted in the United Nations or in any other 
international conference if this attitude is maintained, 

It is easy to conclude that although in the Atomic Energy 
Commission and in the Disarmament Commission there is 
no veto, the Soviet representative has achieved a new 
weapon, the slow veto. He has retarded the work persist- 
ently, not by voting “no” but by a policy of noncooperation 
with a large majority. 

Now, as regards atomic energy, with which Mr. Vishin- 
ky, like other delegates, most properly concerned himself. 
It is alleged that the United States has refused to prohibit 
atomic Weapons or to permit immediate inspection of plants. 
As I understand this subject, and it would be highly im- 
proper if I did not try to understand it, the United States 
is ready to subscribe to the prohibition of atomic weapons 





as soon as an effective security system is working in all its 
particulars. 
U. S. STAND on ATOM 


And upon the same conditions, as I understand it, the 
United States is ready not only to have her plants inspected, 
but actually to see them placed under the ownership and 
management of an international agency or commission. 
am not concerned with what red herrings in the way of 
newspaper quotations are offered to the Assembly. If my 
understanding of the United States attitude is confirmed 
by a study of the appropriate documents, if the United 
States representative is willing to come to this stand, as I 
have no doubt he is, to confirm that that is the attitude of 
the United States Administration, then I say it is one of 
the most remarkable offers recorded in the history of dis- 
armament proposals. 


Let me turn for a moment, in an effort to have a correct 
perspective on this subject, to the Soviet proposals for 
atomic energy control. They were not tabled, it is worth 
while saying, until June 11. Because of their lateness they 
did in a fashion cut across the plan already being developed 
by other members of the commission. Nevertheless, as was 
their duty, His Majesty’s Government gave the Soviet pro- 
posals the most sympathetic consideration. 


At first sight the proposals did not seem to offer the 
security mecessary to justify the internationalization of this 
dangerous scientific force. Even then, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment felt it proper to elucidate as clearly as possible 
what the Soviet Government had in mind. To this end we 
submitted a questionnaire. ‘The answers are available. The 
inquiry did not, Mr. President, produce the assurance for 
which we had hoped, and as a result we had in fact no 
practical alternative but to confine our efforts to the de- 
velopment of the control plan already under preparation 
by a majority group. It is, 1 think, desirable that the As- 
sembly should know that although work on this plan has 
still a long way to go it must continue to be the object 
of intensive and detailed study. It is developing along lines 
which give promise of general security. 


Cuarces DeLay To SOVIET 


‘The immediate point, Mr. President, is that if the As- 
sembly is disturbed by the slow progress made‘by these two 
Commissions, although the progress they have’ made should 
not be under-estimated, if it is disturbed, it has an obliga- 
tion to satisfy itself as to the cause of the delay, and I am 
certain that they must conclude, as I have already indicated, 
that the blame for delay should be laid upon the shoulders 
of the Soviet Government. 

If I am to be disputed, let Mr. Vishinsky come again to 
this rostrum to tell us of some monopoly of the Soviet 
Union in armaments which he and his Government are 
willing and anxious to place under international ownership 
and control. 


Let me also say this. No country knows more about 
disarmament than ours. We disarmed up to such a point 
that in 1939 we were almost defeated. No one has given 
tuller evidence of their willingness to cooperate internation- 
ally in all disarmament proposals than we have done by 
that action. But, Mr. President, we have a duty as a free 
elected Government to our citizens, and we must be chary 
of risking the lives of our countrymen again without proper 


means of defense. 


‘The charges hurled against us here and elsewhere that 
we are warmongers are nonsense. We have disarmed and 
demobilized and are engaged in carrying our demobiliza- 
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tion still further. We are cooperating in disarmament as | 
have shown, and will continue in that cooperation. But | 
repeat on behalf of my Government with all the solemnity 
I can command that there can be no systematic disarmament 
without a real basis in collective security, and my Govern- 
ment is pledged, and again pledges itself, that if the nations 
will get down to creating such collective security in which 
everyone will cooperate they will find Great Britain in the 
forefront playing her part in this most essential task. 

Armaments are the result of insecurity, therefore security 
must take precedence over armament. It is to that end that 
we steadily direct ourselves. But there can be no road to 
security as long as there is mistrust among the nations pri- 
marily charged with the job of producing it. One of the 
roads toward security must be the establishment of trust 
between the main allies. Further, as long as there is mys- 
tery and exclusion, then there is a probability of mistrust. 
When Mr. Vishinsky argued on Thursday, I have no doubt 
in perfect sincerity, that his Government was distressed and 
angered at the statement by individual Americans that Rus- 
sia was preparing for war and was a warmonger, | wanted 
to say this: the reply is not to imprison any individual or 
to suppress American or British newspapers. 

The reply is to open the doors of Russia so that the 
nations, the people of those nations, who have great under- 
lying sympatiy with this new emerging power, can see what 
is going on. The reply is not to criticize others because they 
allow their citizens to speak freely, but to urge that all 
countries should tolerate views freely expressed by citizens 
of free states. The truth needs no strategems nor defense. 


“A Monstrous ACCUSATION” 


Mr. Vishinsky also accused us of seeking to divide 
Europe. This is a monstrous accusation, Mr. President, 
and a good example of my argument here. From the mo- 
ment that the European war ended, from Potsdam onward, 
every argument we have ever presented on this subject has 
been based on the economic unity of Germany, together 
with the need for utilizing that unity under proper control 
to contribute to the rehabilitation of Europe. 

We have been thwarted and frustrated by disagreement 
and by a policy of noncooperation. It is here proper that 
I should repeat what has been already said in the House 
of Commons that the November meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers seems almost the last hope of securing 
any agreement on Europe. 

Further, Mr. President, we made it plain that we sup- 
port the Four-Power treaty proposal for security against 


Germany and we are still willing to join in guaranteeing 
the peace of Europe in any specific agreement. The division 
of Germany, the rejection of the treaty which might have 
meant peace to Europe, was not decided by us. 

I feel I have been belaboring the obvious. If I have done 
so, it is not out of vanity but out of a disturbed sincerity. 
The obvious is that if there is a willingness to cooperate by 
all nations this organization can work. There is no neces- 
sity for us to be divided by political, still less by territorial, 
questions. Mr. Molotov said at the Assembly last year: 
“Our people long for lasting peace and believe that only 
under conditions of peace can economic well-being and true 
prosperity be guaranteed for many years to come, as well 
as the life and freedom of common people and of all man- 
kind.” 

That is the objective of my Government. To that end 
we have displayed cooperation at every stage in the opera- 
tion of the United Nations and at international conferences. 

We harbor no hostility to Russia or to any other nation. 
Our designs are plain, our doors are open, our press, our 
people and our Parliament are free. And I repeat, that for 
these purposes the United Nations is at once the mainspring 
of our policy and its prime instrument. We have nothing 
to hide. We are willing to cooperate to try and secure that 
objective to which I have just alluded. 

May I say this, Mr. Masaryk told us on Saturday that 
the most important element in Europe was the small na- 
tion. M. Bidault told us, in a forceful and spirited speech, 
that modern Europe is the heart and core of our way of 
living, as well as our problem, I knew what both meant. 
They both moved me, but I think that neither was quite 
right. 

We represent here, as has been so frequently said, the 
common men to whom Mr. Molotov referred, the “mute 
inglorious Miltons,” the “Cromwells, guiltless of their 
country’s blood.”” Whoever phrased this Charter, whoever 
signed it—these, the common men, are the real authors of it. 

For a moment, a regime, a despot, a tyrant may prevail 
against them, but it is only for a moment. Their heroism, 
their persistence is the very matter of history, and I say 
that we are here as the custodians of a Charter that, politi- 
cally and economically at any rate, represents the fate of 
the common man now. 

If we damage this Charter, if we harm it, if we fall short 
of it, if we come here brave in our power and arrogance and 
our cunning, then for a moment we may succeed, but his- 
tory, which is the common man, will overtake us and damn 
us forever. 


Charter System Warped 


CONFIDENCE IN EUROPEAN COOPERATION 
By GEORGES BIDAULT, French Foreign Minister 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., September 20, 1947 
(Translated from French) 


NE day of spring radiant with California sun, the 
peoples which gained victory by enormous sacrifices 
in the most dreadful and the most just of all wars 
linked themselves by a solemn oath in order to save mankind 
from the revival of such slaughter. Throughout the world, 
an immense hope enwrapped their endeavor; they called it 
United Nations. Everybody could see then that the noble 
blood that was shed, the enormous destructions we had to 


suffer, the incredible burden it represented for the states 
most directly involved—all this was worthy of being ac- 
cepted, since on the ruins accumulated by a criminal aggres- 
sion were laid, for those who survived and for coming gener- 
ations, the foundations of an era of harmony, of brotherly 
friendship, of cooperation toward a peace of justice and free- 
dom. 


It is not a fairy tale I am telling the Assembly, on such 
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a day; it is not even ancient history. Hardly more than 
two years have elapsed since these things occurred. So little 
time was thus needed to come down from the hopes and 
dreams—because one must consider the dream of those 
who suffer—the hopes and dreams lived by many of us 
when was born the Charter—to come down to today’s reali- 
ties. Neither despair nor desertion is proper for men, all 
the more when entrusted with the responsibilities of tomor- 
row. ‘Truth, more than at any other moment, is indispen- 
sable in difficult times. ‘That is why one must not fail to 
see that the path followed hereto is not the good one, since 
it led to the present situation, as resulting from the state- 
ments we heard. 

The French Delegation deems it futile and dangerous to 
conceal the magnitude and seriousness of the crisis, which 
matured for some time and is today opened. At stake we 
have, namely, the very life of the United Nations; at any 
rate, their structure and their efficiency. One has, therefore, 
the case being such, to speak of it with self-possession, but 
with clearness. Such are the conditions which the spirit 
of conciliation and mutual understanding on which U.N.O. 
was formed can and must overcome. 


FRANCE PreFers SIMPLER Bopy 


France is confident that with steadfastness, even disregard- 
ing a reserved welcome, she has been devoted to the cause 
of cooperation among the nations and specially that of agree- 
ment among the great powers. At the very opening of the 
San Francisco conference I had the privilege to proclaim this 
will and I added that if this agreement came to a breach, 
“God be merciful for men!” It would be out of season to 
state here the circumstances when we were more or less 
successful in carrying out this trust of reconciliation. The 
wish, the will of the Government and the people of France 
is to persevere, to seize every opportunity of making all pos- 
sible efforts to appease conflicts, to shade away differences 
and even—TI am not ashamed of it—to draw very unsatisfac- 
tory compromises in order to labor closer to a better and 
lasting result. We do not want to set ourselves a limit to 
this action, less fruitful than France hoped, although not 
unnecessary. The limit will be reached only when France 
would have to lose her soul in order not to commit herself. 

But today the means are meager of finding a meeting 
ground for the two main statements the Assembly has heard. 
lt is but honest to say that one does not see how they can 
he reconciled. While the days of mutual understanding are 
fading away or before they are back, it is time to bear wit- 
ness. The French Delegation will only tell what it thinks 
and make clear the position of the French Gevernment on 
the question laid before us. 

France has never concealed that she would prefer an or- 
ganization simpler, less rigid and heavy to operate than the 
one which became ours since San Francisco. What is called 
the right of veto has not been invented nor favored by 
France when it appeared in the Charter; she accepted it as 
a way to balance among the States in a common will of build- 
ing peace the difference of means and the equality of dignity 
as well as of rights. 


CHARTER SYSTEM WARPED 


If the rule of majority is truly the basis of any democratic 
organization, its applying on the international level does 
not come from the principle of the equality of men, but from 
another principle, also essential, of a different character: the 
sovereignty of the States. 

Be it as it may, the Charter has established a system aim- 
ing at drawing a balance between individual responsibilities 


of the Powers more heavily burdened with commitments or 
enjoying more extensive means and the rights of all Nations. 
The Charter tried to reach such a balance by distributing 
functions between the General Assembly and the Security 
Council; by applying in the Assembly the rule of a two- 
thirds majority and in the Council the rule of the unani- 
mous agreement of the Great Powers. 

Actually, this system proved to be warped for the fore- 
going reasons; the authors of the Charter thought that the 
questions brought before the Security Council would be 
questions where the great Powers would be arbitrators, not 
parties to them. In the disputes which came one after the 
other, and there were too many of them, the opposition of 
medium and small countries was never something limited 
to the partners involved. In today’s world, a new and 
merely local difference is such a rare phenomenon that one 
cannot be certain it exists. Thus, the questions the Security 
Council had to deal with were of direct or indirect concern 
to the Great Powers. Besides, the right of veto had been 
provided only for exceptional instances, as a last shift, for 
a vital necessity or for safeguarding an essential principle. 
This criterium has been considerably extended and its fre- 
quent use has certainly a lot to do with the principle’s not 
being popular. 

Thus, the Security Council has been frozen in its action. 
It became, not the place where differences are settled and 
situations appeased, but the forum where passions are ex- 
pressed, where conflicts deepen instead of being calmed and 
antagonisms become increased instead of disappearing. Who 
would dare say that it is not the truth? 

Proposals have been submitted to the Assembly with a 
view to alter the Charter in order to remedy such a disquiet- 
ing situation. The difficulty lies in the fact that modifica- 
tions of a machinery, as far as workable, have a bearing on 
consequences rather than on the roots of the evil, the latter 
being the original misunderstanding which resides in men, 
not in structures. It remains that the French Delegation is 
ready to agree that the proposals put forward be examined 
in appropriate conditions and it will participate in the ex- 
amination with the most liberal spirit. But it wishes to state 
that amendments to the Charter—exacting, moreover, the 
unanimous vote of the permanent members of the Security 
Council—are not a solution, not the only one, at any rate, 
of the problem we have to face. 

Besides the proposal relating to a limitation of veto power 
by a modification of the Charter, another is tabled by the 
U. S. Delegation, tending to continue the activities of the 
Assembly after the present session and in a sort of experi- 
mental way. 

The French Delegation has always voted in favor of the 
full exercise by the Assembly of its powers, having no forum 
to fear and concerned with granting to all the Powers of the 
world the full possibility of voicing their opinion and to exert 
an influence on the movement of the world. 

The discrimination between small and big powers is not 
of our vocabulary except, unfortunately, for the convenience 
of the language. That is to say that it is not up to the 
French Delegation to try to limit the prerogatives of what 
I would call the “Etats Généraux” of the Universe. This 
being said, the suggestion tabled is of such importance and 
even, no doubt, of such gravity that it demands a thorough 
study in particular from the point of view of these “com- 
pulsions of law” referred to by Mr. Marshall and of which 
we are all servants. 

The problem to elucidate is how such a body can be made 
compatible with the constitutional rights of the Security 
Council and work alongside the latter. We have only to 
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raise it to see how ticklish it may be to settle it on the 
legal as on the practical levels. 

Yet another American proposal is tabled on the Greek 
question, so lengthily discussed at the Security Council. The 
French Delegation is well aware of the seriousness of the 
situation in Greece and of the consequences likely to be en- 
tailed by an indefinite prolonging of such a situation. You 
have there one of the worst forms of war, civil war; and 
one aggravated by foreign elements and ideological passions. 
We are convinced that this is precisely a case where the 
United Nations have the duty to act and to propose a solu- 
tion, since we have to put an end to the war as well as estab- 
lish a really democratic regime in a pacified country. 

The motion submitted will have to be discussed in its 
details and the French Delegation intends to propose amend- 
ments in due time. But on the substance it seems to me that 
it should be unanimously agreed to set up or maintain appro- 
priate bodies.instructed to go on the spot, investigate the 
situation and make all necessary recommendations. No 
country should oppose the work of such a commission by 
alleging that it has no responsibility in the lengthening of 
the conflict, for it would have there the opportunity of prov- 
‘ing it has been accused in vain. 

The French Delegation brings into this affair—and has 
proved it abundantly—an entirely impartial mind and the 
only concern of peace. It urges all the delegations to seek 
together the means of putting an end to the woes of the 
noble and unfortunate Greek people, the ordeal of whom was 
so tragic during the war and in the aftermath. In every 
circumstance, even during elections, the Greeks have ac- 
cepted, have asked for control; whatever be the the criticism 
one might apply to one or the other of their successive Gov- 
ernments, they gave that example, and my only regret is 
that it has not been contagious. 

As regards the future regime of Palestine, the French Gov- 
ernment has received and studied with great care the report 
of the UN Special Commission. It is, in many respects, a 
remarkable work. The recommendation made will be scru- 
tinized by a special commission to be set up for the purpose. 
We all think that the duty of free peoples is to consider with 
high and humane understanding the great woe of decimated 
Jews. 

May I, for the time being, just regret that the two con- 
flicting parties in Palestine, which can both trust our under- 
standing and our sympathy, could not long ago reach a direct 
agreement highly desirable in every respect? It is most 
unfortunate that the commission were unable to draw con- 
clusions acceptable to both parties. No effort is to be spared 
to avoid a disputed solution. All the members of the UNO, 
I am sure, are aware of the serious difficulties which would 
arise from a new regimé for Palestine, endorsed by their 
authority, failing by lack of consent to bring the benefit of 
order and peace to populations in such great need of them. 

With the termination of the mandate so grievously ful- 
filled by the United Kingdom, would it not be time for Jews 
and Arabs to try a new effort in this direction? We do 
hope that such an agreement will be attained. 


FRANCE SYMBOL OF EuROPE 


Anyway, it is necessary to find quickly a solution which, 
taking due account of the interests involved and of the work 
of the commission, would give back full freedom and bloom 
to the human and more than human witness of a land which 
for millions and millions of men is the Holy Land. 

The questions I have dwelt upon do not exhaust the list 
of those which are of primary concern for the statesmen 
here convened. ‘The question is not only to safeguard peace 








but first to make it; not only to better the UNO but also 
to organize the world in such a way as to suppress causes 
of human misery. It is without hesitation that I assert that 
in every respect the core of these problems rests in the old 
European Continent, of which France has the formidable 
privilege of being, more now, maybe, than at any other time 
in its history, the symbol and the interpreter. 

Europe is the great victim of the war. Its territory has 
been devastated, its population decimated, as twenty-five 
years ago in very similar circumstances although less 
atrocious. 

The tenacious work of a generation will be necessary for 
building upon the ruins. The shores from where came the 
daring men who have created so many prosperous communi- 
ties are today devastated. Such is the fate of a great part 
of the world, not of the whole world. I must then speak 
for these old peoples who appear as ancestors and are yet 
so young despite want and despair, my duty is all the more 
imperative in that among us, there are many countries ot 
Europe which are not here and of which no one, if he re- 
members the far and near past, will be surprised that France 
pleads his cause. 

I may assert that European nations which are aware of 
the responsibilities implied by their venerable duties would 
not complain about their lot were they certain that the vic- 
tory of justice would be followed by real and durable peace. 

But it is in Europe, that are confronted most immediately 
the great currents of the world and this continent, the his- 
torical greatness of which is linked with venerable ordeals, 
that there is the feeling that after having been throughout 
centuries the battlefield of its own disputes it is becoming 
that of disputes beyond them. If the world is to break, as 
we have heard right here, the rupture would cross Europe. 

Such circumstances dangerously delay the radical peace 
settlement. France has welcomed with great satisfaction the 
recent entry into force of peace treaties with Germany’s ex- 
allies. Treaties always are defective, but it is at least a 
first step toward calm and reconciliation, therefore, along 
the good path. The United Nations will now have the 
opportunity of greeting in their midst nations which erred 
a long time and tragically, but which, we earnestly wish, 
will decidedly march toward democracy. 

France will be particularly glad to see New Italy resum- 
ing amongst the nations here represented the place it had 
forsaken for a time, compelled by the madness of a man, 
against its wishes and tradition as well as its vital interests. 
It is not normal for a peaceful world organization to keep 
long on its threshold the country of Dante, of Michael An- 
gelo and of Garibaldi. France is saying that, France who 
knows how to remember and how to forget. 

One cannot speak of Europe without speaking of Ger- 
many. There lies the heart of European peace, whether you 
take the problem in itself or in relation with all the other 
problems of our world. 

France, on her part, has always had in mind to consider 
the problem in itself, because she knows that so far as her 
security is not firmly established in relation to Germany, no 
European settlement would appease anxieties, absolve basic 
difficulties nor be capable of lasting. ‘This is a well-known 
position, but I think it is my duty to recall it to this audi- 
ence, supreme instance of the peoples and of the Govern- 
ments. 

Since the German defeat, France has always held the same 
position toward the German problem. Her only wish is that 
Germany in the future should never again become a threat 
to world peace. 


This in no way means that we favor an oppressive ot 
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vengeful peace. The German people must be able to lead a 
decent life—to have normal activities—that is peaceful and 
bring its contribution to the economy of the world and par- 
ticularly of Europe. 

But at the same time specific and efficient measures should 
be taken to establish security once for all. 

In the first place, the German people must learn democ- 
racy. It would be a dangerous illusion to think that be- 
cause nazism has collapsed, Germany is henceforth a demo- 
cratic nation or can become a democratic nation in a short 
time by the mere wave of a magic wand, even if you call it 
de-nazification. We have a long-term task to accomplish. 
Much water must flow under the bridges; and until a trend 
of events permits a new state of human relations we must 
take measures which will give us the assurance that in re- 
building Germany we will not rebuild its military power. 

The people of France know instinctively and by experience 
what these measures should be. They are, essentially, a long- 
term occupation by the Allied armies, a strict control of 
disarmament and demilitarization, an international control 
in the broadest meaning of the word of the heart of German 
economy which is called the Ruhr. 

Finally, they are to establish a political and administrative 
organization of Germany on such bases as, human rights 
being duly respected, the centralized, militarist and imperial- 
istic State, of which Prussia was the soul, can never be 
rebuilt. 

The discussion of these problems is to be taken up by the 
Foreign Ministers’ Council, and the session of this Council 
which is to be held in London following the meeting of the 
present General Assembly will be, in this respect, of decisive 
importance. 

MArsSHALL PROPOSALS 


1 wish only to express the hope that solutions may at last 
be found which will prevent even more serious divisions than 
those that exist today. The German problem has been put 
off only too long. It is urgent that a solution to it should 
be found. The peace settlement is a first step. It is urgent 
but it won't settle everything. It will not be enough to 
settle the problems of Europe. As long as Europe is forced 
to live in rags, in misery and even in hunger, how can one 
dream that she can really be pacified, that she can truly and 
freely develop her democratic institutions and continue her 
mission in the world? 

Certainly we all sense this and we sense also that, in order 
to establish in Europe that fundamental liberty which the 
Atlantic Charter calls freedom from need, the cooperation 
of all Europen peoples together with the friendly help of 
those who can help is indispensable. 

This is the spirit in which the French Government has 
always approached the economic rehabilitation of its own 
country and of all the countries on the Continent. 

It knows that in the world today solidartiy is not merely 
an ideal, but also a necessity and in all circumstances a duty. 
It knows that falling back on oneself is an anachronism, the 
ineffectiveness and danger of which have been amply proved 
by the autarchy engendered both by fascism and Hitlerism. 
It knows that modern economy implies broad markets and 
division of effort. In a word, it is aware that in the eco- 
nomic field, at least, the European countries must join to- 
gether or perish. 

It is in this spirit that we have welcomed immediately and 
with deep satisfaction the proposals which the Secretary of 
State of the United States made three months ago in a 
memorable speech. 


We found in it, together with the recognition of our deep 


and painful preoccupation, the realistic expression of a gen- 
erous and wise purpose devised on this side of the Atlantic 
with the intent of helping the European peoples in their 
effort. 

The French people therefore entered with enthusiasm 
on the path that was opened to them; and, since that time, 
we are laboring with all those countries which have agreed 
to join us toward the establishment of the foundations of 
friendly and constructive cooperation based on the work of 
each and all, while the help, which it is hoped will be forth- 
coming from the United States, would provide the means 
for dissipating the stagnation and for organizing the common 
effort. 

Such is the spirit in which the French Government is 
participating in what is called today the 16-Power Con- 
ference. It is deeply convinced that the task undertaken 
there is an example of international solidarity that can be 
proposed with pride to the judgment of the United Nations. 

It did not rest with any of the sixteen Nations and, name- 
ly, not with the United Kingdom nor France, that this 
association of European countries was reduced to the present 
size. 

It has not rested with us that the great work, which is 
starting and which all forward-looking Europeans had 
awaited and demanded, be undertaken under the auspices 
of the three main powers of the Continent. ‘The Soviet 
Union has believed it necessary to refuse the proposal made 
her by Great Britain and France. Later on, other States of 
Eastern Europe have also made known their abstention, but 
this time, it was not Titus, who sent away Berenice. 

The French Government deeply regrets a situation which 
it has done everything to avoid and which has arisen despite 
its constant but futile efforts. It regrets also that the reasons 
put forward to explain this abstention, which later became 
an antagonism, are repeated with a steadfastness insufficient 
to give them either “de jure” or “de facto” grounds. 

The chief delegate of the Soviet Union has alleged that 
the French Government together with the British had only 
had in mind to connive with the American Government, the 
desire of which was to remedy a threatening economic crisis, 
in order to alienate the political and economic independence 
of European countries. It is not up to me to prophesy about 
the American crisis, the first symptoms of which do not seem 
to have made much of an impression on the delegates of this 
Conference. 

But as for the endeavor to enslave Europe, to divide it, to 
infringe upon the independence and the sovereignty of 
states, | am sorry to say, for the tenth time at least, that this 
criticism goes against the truth. 

The French Government proclaims its confidence in the 
future of European cooperation and in the favorable conse- 
quences it will entail by itself and beyond itself. 

We have chosen this path and we will not turn back on 
this path, which we deliberately follow in spite of all kinds 
‘of difficulties toward a better future; we persist in hoping 
that wisdom and thoughtfulness will bring back to us com- 
rades who were tempted first, then disconcerted. 

Many of the speakers who took the floor before me here 
referred to the globe’s being divided into two hostile blocs, 
a division which has unfortunately become today a basic 
phenomenon. By her geographical situation, by her moral 
and political traditions, by her interest in and outside Eu- 
rope, France is certainly one of the courtries of the world 
for which the setting up of such a system offers the most 
serious disadvantages, creating at the same time a situation 
most conflicting with her aspirations as well as traditions. 

I wish therefore to repeat that we shall go on welcoming 
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all those who, refusing to give up hope, would want to work 
with us in order to unite the world. 

The huge clamor which is rising may one day be appeased. 
But, I am bound to say, it will not be appeased by itself. 

There will have to be a change in the hearts of men, an 
acceptance of other ideals, which is lacking up to now. It 
is never too late, the time is ripe. 

All of us here, we are responsible today and may be for a 
long time to come for what will be derived from this session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. We are 
responsible each of us to our country and to all countries 
for the outcome. No doubt the difficulties would be allevi- 


Consolidate the 


ated if we had more regard for the men whose work and 
sacrifice gained us peace. They believe that peace, which 
is their most valuable asset, their deepest hope, is also a 
simple and easy thing. They do not understand that it is so 
difficult to attain it. They are right because many things 
have been revealed to the humble which have been concealed 
from the powerful. They are right because they want true 
freedom, lasting security, mutual help, iove and not hatred, 
brotherly effort and not violence, union and not division. 
May we hear, above the din, and in the turmoil of history, 
the voice of these men of good will unto whom peace has 
been promised. 


United Nations 


ABOLISH FORMULAE OF EXCLUSIVENESS 


By JAIME TORRES BODET, Mexican Representative to the United Nations General Assembly 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., September 17, 1947 


(Interpretation from Spanish) 


E are here asseinbled at a solemn hour for the human 
W race. And the solemnity of the hour is not a result 
of our presence in this hall, but of the uneasiness 
and anguish which all the people of the world are suffering. 
Not even in the middle of the war did the representatives of 
the nations feel heavier responsibilities resting on their shoul- 
ders. For during the conflagration—with the exception of 
the regions controlled by the Nazi and Fascist tyrants—the 
peoples, though still bleeding, breathed an atmosphere of 
heroism and joined their decisions, fraternally, beneath the 
sun of liberty. 

Now selfish interests tear all ideals asunder. The cause of 
justice, instead of continuing its onward march as when it 
opposed the aggressors, does not advance a single step. Its 
progress has been paralyzed by the disagreements of the 
Powers in whose hands we placed a key of far-reaching 
authority—the international veto. j 

Conceived as a steering lever, and also as a guarantee for the 
peoples who had been able to make the largest contributions 
to the common victory the veto means to those people a right 
of extraordinary distinction and consequently assumes the 
existence of an obligation no less exceptional in character. 

We know well enough what that right is. As regards the 
obligation, we would find it hard to define in material terms. 
Still, it is enough to ponder on the relation which should 
exist between privilege and the responsibilities inherent in 
the privilege to realize that there is a limit to the veto 
power. This limit is being vividly called to our attention by 
the danger that the abuse of the veto may make peace im- 
possible. 

Ever since the San Francisco Conference, certain Govern- 
ments—and among them the Government of my country— 
have viewed with apprehension the voting system now pre- 
vailing in the Security Council. If, at that time, the delega- 
tions that adverted to the objectionable character of the veto 
did not carry their opposition to it as far as actual repudia- 
tion, and if, in order to place their opinion on record they 
chose to abstain from voting, this was essentially due to the 
fact that they felt that no sacrifice should be spared in 
behalf of peace, which—so it was said—would be protected 
by the understanding between the great Powers. 

There are still, in some parts of Europe, ancient chests 
which guides show to tourists. In these chests the universities 


of the sixteenth century kept their funds. Before they could 
be opened, the joint action of seven or nine custodians was 
required. If only one of them was absent, the lid could not 


be lifted. 


Something like that is happening in this twentieth century 
of ours to our international Organization. We know that 
inside the chest there are real treasures of collaboration and 
of faith in man. They were deposited in it by the peoples 
of the world when they created this Organization. However, 
before these treasures can be touched and utilized, the wills 
of the Powers must concur. And as, unfortunately, this con- 
currence seldom takes place, the chest of peace continues to 
be locked, and the nations lose hope, not without reason, 
because what it contains—out of their reach—is not the 


property of only a few peoples, but the moral heritage of all 
mankind. 


What are, and what can be the consequences of that inac- 
cessibility? —The nations will begin, on their own account, to 
search for an incomplete, precarious and false solution to the 
grave problems afflicting them. The Organization of the 
United Nations will forfeit its prestige. And outside its 
framework certain programmes of joint action will be out- 
lined which should perhaps—in accordance with a rigidly 
legal point of view—warrant reservations, but which will! be 
based on this elemental reason: the world’s progress cannot 
be checked. If the machinery of the United Nations blocks 
the world’s efforts to survive, the needs of the world will in 
the end tear down the juridical structure of our Organiza- 
tion. 


Is this breakdown desirable ? 


With all the strength of our conviction we assert and 
protest that it is not desirable. No one should wish for such 
a collapse for it would be a tremendous disaster. 


I come from a country with a population of more than 
twenty-two million people. Its Government has at its dis- 
posal—to cover all its expenses, administration, defense, high- 
ways, health, seaports, agriculture and education—a sum 
equal to one dollar a month per inhabitant: And yet, that 
people, the people of Mexico, want peace. Only a few 
months ago, we had to restrict the importation of a certain 
number of articles. We did that in order to avoid adding a 
sudden drop in our currency, devaluated several years ago, 
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to the problems of universal economic insecurity: And yet, 
the Mexican people want peace. 

As a result of our Social Revolution, Mexico found itself 
compelled to pay heavy damage claims to several govern- 
ments of this continent and Europe for the losses sustained 
by their nationals during the course of that revolution. By 
way of contrast, as a result of the war, we have not received 
any assurances that we shall be paid the compensation to 
which we are rightfully entitled. In spite of this, the Mexi- 
can people want peace. 

In 1942 my Government signed the United Nations 
Declaration, which provided that all the signatories would 
not conclude separate peace treaties with the enemy. Despite 
that commitment, our representatives—like those of so many 
other nations—have been denied even the right to participate 
in the conferences in which the bases of these treaties were 
examined. And yet, the Mexican people want peace. 

On mentioning all these facts which would, under differ- 
ent circumstances, serve to denounce the conditions prevailing 
in the post-war world, | am neither reviving certain issues 
nor formulating a bitter indictment. No, this is not my 
intention. I only want to prove that when one really desires 
peace—and when one wants to build it enduringly—there 
are many individual reasons that can be overcome by each 
nation, and that no valid argument may be advanced to 
justify the failure, on the part of the great Powers, to re- 
strain their ambition for preponderance. 

Among the representatives to this Assembly, there are 
representatives of the Governments which were present at 
the Quitandinha Conference. There, the Governments of 
the Western World placed on record their decision to main- 
tain security and peace in the New World. 

| had the honor of taking part in those debates. And I 
can tell you quite frankly that notwithstanding the gloom 
and the suspicion which now seem to surround this institu- 
tion, the deepest aspiration of the American States was at all 
times to strengthen the structure of the United Nations, by 
co-ordinating the clauses of the Treaty signed by them in 
Rio de Janeiro, with the commitments assumed at San 
lrancisco. Those same States were also eager to endow the 
regional organization of this continent with the means that 
would most adequately serve the cause of our Charter. 

Our loyalty to the principles of the United Nations is a 
proof of our faith in the solidarity of the human race. 

We have already made one experiment—at Geneva. The 
nations undermined the very foundation of that experiment, 
when they accepted or demanded that voting should be 
unanimous. For all practical purposes that procedure in- 
volved a veto, though a democratic form of veto, a veto 
within the reach of every country. 

When we embarked upon the second great experiment of 
our time we did not make the same mistake. We struck out 
the rule of unanimity. But, with unanimity apparently 
proscribed, we took the checks and curbs away from the 
small States and placed them in the hands of the powerful. 

In our desire to abandon unanimity, so difficult to obtain 
in many cases, we thought that it would be possible to rely 
on unanimity among those who are more likely to be involved 
in far reaching controversies. Consequently, it is not strange 
that ever since the first session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations a movement, in which Mexico partici- 
pated, was started to define with greater precision the use of 
the veto. 

The result of this movement was a resolution of the 
Assembly requesting the permanent Members of the Council 
to use the veto with such discretion as would avoid obstruct- 
ing the primary functions of our Organization. 


The timidity of the resolution did not correspond to the 
vehemence of the criticisms. This was not surprising. The 
functioning of our system is so complex that it calls for an 
extraordinary wisdom on the part of those who would im- 
prove it, lest their efforts result in divisions beyond repair. 
The veto was a product of the war. It constitutes a supple- 
mentary guaranty of security for those powers which, having 
the greatest resources, also bear the heaviest responsibilities. 
The precarious peace in which we live perhaps makes it 
inadvisable to force open the gates that block our path. But 
every year, at each session, the General Assembly should 
exert its utmost effort to go forward on the road to equality. 
And should the great powers continue to cling to the veto 
right granted them by the Charter, then, it may become 
necessary to examine anew—in an atmosphere of complete 
peace, exempt from prejudices—the way to restrain in prac- 
tice the exercise of such privilege. In fact, it is impossible 
to ignore any longer the outcry against the veto, a clamour 
that will become increasingly louder ‘as events continue to 
demonstrate that its use does not consitute a bond of unity 
between the states, but that, on the contrary, serves to widen 
their differences. Far from averting dangers, the veto has 
paralyzed the regulating action of the Security Council. 

The United Nations, though instituted for the purpose of 
organizing the peace, are still waiting for the great powers 
to hand them the raw materials for the work of our Organi- 
ation: peace itself. 

Until now, a treaty of peace has been signed with only one 
of the major adversaries of the United Nations. And this 
was done under such conditions as to cause several Govern- 
ments to consider the advisability of its revision. In so far 
as the other two former enemies are concerned, certain 
obstacles, of which we are all aware, have hitherto proved to 
be unsurmountable. 

A ray of hope penetrated our spirits when, during the 
first session of the Assembly, the United Nations dealt with 
the problem of disarmament. That ray soon died out. In 
fact, may we place our trust in military disarmament while 
our conscience remains armed? And how will both kinds 
of disarmaments—that of the armies and that of men’s minds 
—be able to progress simultaneously in a world which is 
the prey of uncertainty where we are attempting to carry 
out a universal policy by resorting to nationalistic systems 
and methods? 

Our diplomatic language is to some degree the language 
of our time, but our acts still bear a great resemblance to 
those which have covered the tragic routes of history with 
millions of corpses. 

We talk about the welfare of man at a time when he lies 
groaning, torn apart by two opposing forces; juridical and 
cultural internationalism, on one side, and political and 
economic nationalism, on the other. 

This, in the opinion of my country, is the cause of all 
obstacles in our path, the root of all our problems. 

If we do not strengthen the United Nations, all our 
efforts will again come to naught. And the fact is that if 
we lose the peace, we shall have lost the war as well. 

But if we aim at consolidating the United Nations we 
must correct our mistakes, abate our pride, relinquish certain 
privileges. This means that we shall have to adopt a policy 
of sincere international equality, and instill reality into our 
freedoms, by abolishing formulae of exclusiveness. We must 
persuade ourselves that it would be a mockery for our peoples 
if after hoisting the flag of universality we continue to undo 
what is universal, through fallacious arguments that stem 
from the most sterile nationalism. 

In this connection we must here insist on the need of in- 
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spiring the directing organs of the United Nations with the 
same spirit we have tried to give their specialized agencies, 
such as UNESCO, FAO and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. What is the object of these agencies? To strengthen, 
and serve as the foundation of peace, by creating a peaceful 
atmosphere: In the case of UNESCO, by redeeming man 
from ignorance, through education and under the liberating 
impulse of the intellect ; in the case of FAO by rescuing man 
from hunger, through substantial increases in productivity. 
And in the case of World Health Organization by freeing 
him from disease, through co-operation of all nations in the 
field of sanitation. 

No one questions the nobility of the objectives pursued by 
the agencies I have mentioned. But how can their activities 
be successful in a world which expects peace from school- 
children, patience from the undernourished, and pity from 
invalids, while, in the economic and political fields, it seems 


to be making insidious preparations for a new and horrible. 


conflagration ? 


If we want the peoples of the world to feel confidence in 
the work of those agencies, we must begin by strengthening, 
in our political and economic councils, the same spirit of 
understanding, tolerance and mutual aid which inspired their 
creation. 

Allow the representative of a non-powerful State to stress 
the necessity of preventing disagreement from undermining 
the stability of this institution. Perhaps the fact that Mexico 
is neither economically nor militarily powerful warrants our 
belief that it voices, in part at least, the feeling of that 
majority which offered the Organization of the United Na- 
tions its highest hopes and its most fervent conviction. 

Let us restore the atmosphere that prevailed at the birth of 
our institution. Even before the war was won, the San Fran- 
cisco Charter gave many peoples the exalted feeling of 
approaching victory. Men and nations who were fit to 
exercise the highest form of self-control, by placing reciprocal 
understanding and collective welfare above selfish individual 
interests, could not fail to overcome the enemy. 


The Aftermath of War 


A SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE EMERGES 
By OSWALDO ARANHA of Brazil, President of the United Nations Assembly 
Delivered to the United Nations Assembly, New York, N. Y., September 16, 1947 


HE second session of the United Nations General 

Assembly is now open. The world has awaited it 

with anxiety. We, who are more directly responsible 
for the solution of international problems, have equally felt 
the need for this gathering, to clear away worldwide mis- 
givings and perplexities, in which we share as individuals and 
as delegates of our peoples. 

The truth is that the United Nations have been able to 
do very little since the last session. Our task is, conse- 
quently, one of definition. The agenda contains a great 
many items, but it narrows down to the question whether 
the road selected wil! lead to peace or to strife. 

Our real agenda is a moral one. Ours is not only a pact 
among nations but a pact with the destiny of nations. It 
is here that the world will organize peace or hasten war. 
The moment is crucial, as are all that are burdened with 
doubt and disappointment. More than two years have 
elapsed since the end of the war but a real peace has not yet 
been achieved. 

Great conflicts are inevitably followed by an era of 
reconciliation. Like an illness which accentuates by contrast 
the blessings of health, war brings a single benefit in that 
we learn to hate it and to love peace all the more. 

A spiritual struggle emerges in the aftermath of war, 
and doom overtakes those who refuse to learn from the 
experiences of the storm. The will, however, must be hu- 
mane; else, in self-negation, it contradicts life in all that is 
essential to living. 

The totalitarian world collapsed because it dared to 
affront the freedom of human conscience. 

Spiritual conquests may not be altered by material force. 

Because the late war was a war of all peoples and even 
of all creatures, since no one could escape its effects, the 
foundations of the peace to follow must rest on universal 
agreement. 

We realize that this consensus is not to be achieved in a 
day, nor even as an instant consequence of the cessation of 
the armed struggle. Nevertheless, it would be absurd to 


deny that there has been loss of time in consolidating the 
peaceful aspirations and necessities of the peoples. 

Peaceful acquisitions are slow, like all work that is de- 
signed to last. Procrastination, however, cannot be justi- 
fied. In order to maintain peace, when the peoples return 
anew to their belief in war, this organization must over- 
come momentary difficulties, just as its members achieved 
victory when defeat seemed near. We must believe in the 
superior power of reason and intelligence of the peoples and 
their Governments, after an experience from which we must 
learn if we do not want to perish. 

This organization aims at peace through the conciliation 
of the common responsibilities of the victors and the con- 
scious and just subordination of the vanquished to an inter- 
national order created by the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Our aim here is to take advantage of experience in avoid- 
ing error and evil, in order to facilitate the work of peace- 
ful material and moral improvement of all peoples. This 
task will be impossibe if we refuse to reap from the last 
war, even more so than from all others before, the decision 
of outlawing this scourge from the life of the peoples. 

It is not enough to ban the use of weapons such as gas, 
atomic bombs and means of mass destruction. We must 
condemn not only the arms but the very thought of war, 
together vith all ideas of employing the pacific conquests 
of science to breed war and destruction instead of well- 
being of peoples. The advent of reason will be that of 
peace; it can never be based on force but on ideas, since 
ideas have been responsible for the use of arms. 

The world we want to preserve is one based on per- 
suasion. This mighty instrument has harmonized races, 
facilitated cordiality among creeds, made science and art 
universal, coordinated interests and opened infinite pos- 
sibilities for the common life of individuals and peoples 
through civilization and culture in a human and world-wide 
future. 

We must not fail to meet this opportunity. Like all 
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achievements of mankind, greater patience, wisdom and per- 
sistence is required to finish it than to lay its foundation. 

Such is the task of this Assembly. The strife which is a 
feature of this post-war period can and must be terminated 
by ideas, never by force of arms. We cannot believe in a 
world of suicide peoples. 

The problem, therefore, at this time, is to impart to all 
peoples and to all men in all regions a thorough confidence 
in our organization. Only thus can we disarm them for war 
and equip them for peace. 

This is the reason and the purpose of the United Nations. 
It is for this that we meet here today. Never before in his- 
tory have so many material and spiritual forces, the greatest 
ever gathered together in the world, been dedicated to a 
task of such magnitude. Our aim is not to maintain peace 
through political balance, but to promote all means and 
adopt all initiatives capable of obviating the recourse to war 
for the control of problems and, indeed, of the very life 
of mankind. 

This is not a merely political organization. It is not a 
simple convenant between nations, but an undertaking in 
human thought and sentiment. From here come teachings, 
expositions of doctrine and, above all faith, that the peoples 
may learn to know and trust each other in the full under- 
standing of a common destiny. 

Here are brought all doubts, differences and conflicts be- 
tween peoples, in the effort to procure their solution. 
Nearly all are age-old and apparently insoluble while some 
others are the result of the growing complexity of the 
economic and social problems of today. 

I do not know of any greater challenge to human wisdom 
and intelligence and to the good-will of the governments 
and peoples of the world. Nevertheless, the challenge must 
be met, that the world may not perish. 

It is my belief that reason, which already holds sway over 
a great part of the world, will eventually facilitate the work 
of peace. Resistances will cease in time, and new concep- 
tions will arise from this organization capable of conciliat- 
ing the antagonism of some peoples. There are no everlast- 
ing conflicts in human experience. 

War cannot be permanent, and peace has not yet achieved 
permanence. Life, however, is a continuous sequence of 
dominations—coexistence, a growing necessity—freedom, an 
inevitable condition—democracy, a civilizing and cultural 
imperative. The world improves incessantly and will con- 
tinue to do so. Peace will spring definitely from these very 
conditions of material and moral evolution. 

| admit, however, that it may suffer interference and be 
consequently retarded in its natural course. The function of 
the United Nations is not only to prevent such interferences 
but also to promote the adherence and cooperation necessary 
to the world community. 

At this moment we have victorious peoples and vanquished 
peoples, while nearly all are burdened with poverty and 
fear. Peace in the occupied regions is merely a military 
condition, while in the occupying countries it is full of 
reservations and the threat of large forces not yet demobil- 
ized. Europe is an economic tragedy and a military ques- 
tion mark. In Asia the tide of blood which the war swept 
in has not ebbed away. America alone continues to be the 
continent of peace. 


“No More Rosor Nations” 


Political forces will not be the only ones, however, to de- 
cide the future of the world. I do not believe, indeed, that 
the world to come will have its foundations on the military 
power of the peoples. We are convinced that other factors— 
economic, social and cultural—will eventually predominate. 





No longer will alliances or ententes be responsible for Euro- 
pean or world equilibrium. There will be no more robot 
nations. ‘The world of today is wiser and more realistic, 
more enlightened and the master of its destinies. 

It is true that this consciousness is not alike everywhere 
nor among all peoples. 

The work of the United Nations must, therefore, rest in 
an ever greater extension, in the policies of peoples as well 
as in the consciences of men, of confidence in this institution 
and in the principles and purposes of our Charter. 

It may be argued that there are regions which are im- 
pervious to these ideas. The nature of peoples can be com- 
pared to geological strata. There are no formations too 
tough for the penetration and progress of new machinery 
designed by man, capable of going through the hardest 
granite with greater eas: chan the building of surface roads 
in the days of our forefathers. 

Ideas are more powerful than machines. Moral resistance 
is still greater than material resistance, but human intelli- 
gence and the necessity for pacific co-existence grow even 
stronger. They are, indeed, the greatest forces in existence 
and will overcome in time all obstacles, barriers and resist- 
ances and will reign over the reconciled necessities and the 
consciences of peoples. 


Ten YEARS OF INSECURITY 


The next ten years may be envisaged as a period of 
doubts and insecurity. It would be as an inevitable era of 
convalescence after the gravest of epidemics. The sickness 
would appear to be permanently rooted in the system and 
recovery seem impossible. Moral life apparently in decline 
and the spiritual forces of man confused and weak. An 
atmosphere of discouragement saps the faith and hope of 
creatures and the energy of peoples. All evils, material and 
moral, are aggravated and the vital strength of humanity 
becomes their prey. 

But, fellow-delegates, this organization has sprung from 
the knowledge that the evils of such a catastrophe must be 
overcome. 

The idea of peace was not defeated on the battlefields, 
nor can it be weakened in our councils. 

The resistance to a full understanding of the necessity 
for peace resides only in the processes and methods em- 
ployed to achieve it. Our task is to arrive at the concilia- 
tion of those different attitudes in relation to a common 
purpose already accepted by all of us. 

We all desire peace. There is a single road to peace, 
however, which all must follow. Peace ss one and indi- 
visible. The work that was begun in San Francisco must 
culminate in New York, here at the United Nations. For 
us there is no dilemma nor choice of issue. 

The task is clear and irrefutable. The world that is 
present here can become divided only through lack of under- 
standing among men, through the mis-government of peoples 
or through failure on our part to meet world expectations. 
The natural and historic trend in human destinies is always 
toward unity and solidarity. 

This, then, is the work that lies ahead for us. We must 
carry on with a full understanding of the responsibilities 
involved and with a determination born of the will to 
survive. 

On leaving this chair, which I have had the honor to oc- 
cupy by the almost unanimous vote of the United Nations, 
I want to reaffirm to you, with my thanks for the confidence 
which you have displayed toward me, my faith in this 
organization and in its principles. I wish also to leave with 
you the conviction that the nations that seek to work out- 
side of here will be working more for war than for peace. 


LO A RENE RA 
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Soviet Methods Stir Hate 


U. S$. DESIRES TO BACK U. N. AIMS 


By WARREN R. AUSTIN, Permanent United States Representative to the United Nations 
Delivered before the American Association of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., September 20, 1947 


N accepting the award of the American Association for 

the United Nations, I wish first of all to express my 

profound appreciation for the constructive work of this 
body of devoted American citizens. Because power in the 
United Nations is generated by world opinion, the work of 
this association and similar organizations is a basis for the 
success of the United Nations. You are playing a significant 
part in building an enlightened public opinion to sustain 
public faith in the United Nations and to support policies 
which will finally achieve the peace. 

Yours is the task of extending mass adult education. 
Yours is the task of convincing millions of citizens that they 
must spend time and effort to study and understand the 
positive requirements of peace. Only on such a basic foun- 
dation of understanding can people profitably debate specific 
issues and proposals for action. 

There is no one simple, all-embracing solution to the 
complex problems of contemporary international relation- 
ships. The first step is to understand the problem. Then 
the solutions—many of them—will be worked out step by 
step as we gain the necessary experience and knowledge and 
as we grow in spirit and increase in wisdom. Progress will 
follow with increasing stride. 

We have more accumulated experience and knowledge, 
more scientific improvements and more real power of action 
than ever before in the history of the world. We have big 
means for coping with big problems. We need big, imagina- 
tive minds to use the powerful tools we have created. Edu- 
cational associations, such as the American Association for 
the United Nations, perceive the vision and lead public 
cooperation. 

There is another basis for the success of the United 
Nations. The member states, which have the legal obliga- 
tion, must have the ability in fact, to share with others the 
burdens of collective security. 


War WEAKENED NATIONS 


Much of our difficulty in reestablishing peace and main- 
taining security stems from the inner weakness of many 
member nations. Exhausted and disorganized by the rav- 
ages of war and the ruthless occupation of the enemy, they 
retain only a fraction of their former productive strength. 
Delay in repairing the broken fabric of European and 
Asiatic economic life by peace settlements and in other ways 
deprives the world of sorely needed production. 

Our major task at this moment is to act wisely in helping 
them help themselves. We must join with others in the co- 
operative effort to achieve expanded productivity. 

The world needs better distribution of foodstuff, coal 
and oil. It needs more steel, machine tools and equipment, 
fertilizer and tractors. It needs cooperative plans which 
will enable each nation to help others through mutual aid 
and exchange, realizing that the welfare of one is dependent 
upon the rising welfare of all. 

It is our desire to extend a most thorough and searching 
examination into all the aspects of this question. We, 
therefore, have proposed that the Assembly establish a com- 
mittee to study the entire issue and make suitable recom- 


mendations to the next session. Moral energy generated 
among the peoples of all nations would promote achievement 
of the committee’s objective. 

The scope of this inquiry would not now include the appli- 
cation of the unanimity principle to the enforcement provi- 
sions—rupture of diplomatic relations, economic sanctions, 
or use of force—which are found in Chapter VII of the 
Charter. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE 


A striking evidence of our reliance on the development 
ot a broad collective will is our proposal for a General As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Peace and Security. Between 
its yearly meetings we believe the General Assembly should 
have the means of carrying out its authority as described 
in Articles 11 and 14. Thus this body of all the member 
nations could conduct on-the-spot investigations in troubled 
areas. It could call to the attention of the Security Council 
situations threatening the peace. It could recommend the 
calling of a special session of the Assembly. And it could 
study various ways of making existing machinery operate 
more effectively. 

I know this plan to enable all the member states to act 
effectively together in support of the Charter will be wel- 
comed by the members of this association. I recall that 
the idea of permanent Assembly committees was contained 
in the thoughtful report made recently by your research 
affiliate, the Commission to Study the Organization of the 
Peace. I feel sure that the authors of that proposal will 
favorably regard this effort to make continuously available 
to the nations of the world the powers of the General 
Assembly to promote friendly relations between states. 

The Charter in its very first article introduces the key 
word “effective collective measures.”” These words and the 
many other action phrases throughout the Charter clearly 
establish the United Nations as means for mobilizing and 
using the power and authority of the member states to 
carry out the pledges and principles to which they sub- 
scribed. 

As you know, I have recently returned from the Rio 
conference. There the nations of this hemisphere set an 
example in agreements for “effective collective measures” 
to maintain peace. At Rio nineteen members of the United 
Nations strengthened the world organization by under- 
taking specific responsibilities for collective security in our 
hemisphere and for discharging their obligations as a group 
under the Charter. 

The treaty drawn at Rio provides us with machinery to 
carry out both the methods of pacific settlement and of self- 
defense as referred to in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. It creates effective organs of consultation and collec- 
tive action to function in accordance with a system of 
specific measures to insure peace in this hemisphere. That 
treaty, therefore, builds a foundation of security on which 
to rear the superstructure of the economic and social prog- 
ress of this hemisphere. From this huge reservoir of peace 
and orderly progress the United Nations may draw strength 
and increased authority in its world-wide effort to apply the 
principles of neighborly relations. 
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The use of the veto in the Security Council, which pre- 
vented a majority of nine from taking “effective collective 
measures’ to prevent aggression upon Greece, does not 
prove that the United Nations is powerless to perform this 
function. The General Assembly will have an opportunity 
to consider collective defense of her territorial integrity and 
independence. A majority of the United Nations has the 
power and the authority, within the Charter, to take effec- 
tive collective measures which they agree may be necessary 
for the defense of Greece. This is an illustration of the 
capacity of the United Nations to activate its principles 
and policies aimed at the maintenance of peace. 

‘The power and authority of the United Nations would 
be vitalized through certain accomplishments, such as the 
establishment of peace forces, the putting into operation 
of effective safeguards against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes and by disarmament. 


Peace Pacts IMPERATIVE 


‘The necessary condition for progress in this direction is 
the prevalence of peace. Conclusion of the peace treaties 
by the Foreign Ministers of the great powers is imperative. 

It needs more occupational training and the systematic 
application of the best methods known for increasing the 
capacity and opportunity of the individual. 

With the great majority of nations we are enrolled in 
a number of United Nations specialized agencies to tackle 
the problems of peace together. These agencies, together 
with the Economic and Social Council and its commissions, 
have already made progress. 

The power and authority of the United Nations rests 
upon the development of knowledge and understanding in 
every member nation. 

Our conception of supporting the United Nations in- 
volves active participation on every front—to do our part in 
a broad United Nations program: through a world health 
organization against disease; through a food and agricul- 
tural organization against hunger; through an educational 
and cultural and scientific organization against ignorance 
and prejudice and the lack of skill in applying modern 
knowledge; through a world bank and fund, an interna- 
tional trade organization, the International Labor Office 
and other organizations against social and economic chaos. 

We believe in these United Nations institutions. They 
enable people to work together to remove the causes of war. 
Never before has such a systematic and enormous eftort 
been made. 

The power and authority of the United Nations also 
rests upon the development of higher ethical standards by 
every member Government. 

The encouraging thing to me, as I survey the short his- 
tory of the United Nations, is the extent of agreement we 
have been able to reach on important issues calling for inter- 
national collaboration. We are not divided in all the Coun- 
cils of the United Nations. Quite to the contrary—we are 
in many and varied organs and activities united. “The votes 
there are seldom close ; they are almost always overwhelming. 

This cooperation in votes and works develops strength and 
confidence to extend the front of collective security. Our 
task is to maintain the degree of unity we have achieved 
while patiently striving for agreement in those controversial 
areas where substantial change in old habits of thought and 
living are involved. 

People are apprehensive over the continued obstruction 
of a small minority, particularly when a decisive majority 
requires one of those minority votes. Nevertheless, the deter- 
mined unity of the many may ultimately win the cooperation 





of the few. In the United Nations, every issue and every 
proposal is submitted to exhaustive discussion in the open. 
Representatives of member states patiently work out com- 
promises and improve upon their original suggestions as a 
consequence of acquired understanding of varied interests. 

The representative who casts a negative vote usually re- 
cords the reasons for his opposition. If the frequent obstruc- 
tion of the will of the majority appears contrary to the poli- 
cies and principles of the United Nations, such continued 
opposition strengthens rather than weakens the unity of the 
many. In the long run enlightened self-interest of the 
minority will be found in giving life, not death, to the 
Charter principles. It is far too early in the short life of 
the United Nations to discount the possibility of winning 
unanimity through the patient formulation of majority posi- 
tions. If the majority firmly adheres to the great objectives 
of the Charter, I believe we can work our way up to 
unanimity. 


PrincipLes BEHIND VETOES 


Now let me refer to some applications 5f the foregoing, 
in particular, to the use made of the veto, which has raised 
doubt and forebodings. 

As the United Nations was conceived, three great prin- 
ciples animated it, namely, universality, sovereign equality, 
and unanimity of the great powers as the only sure guaran- 
tee of perfect collective security. Perfection alone is invul- 
nerable. Our awareness of present human and governmental 
characteristics, however, impels action approximating, though 
not reaching, the goal. We continue to regard the unanimity 
of the great powers as the best guarantee of collective 
security. If peace is the objective of the great powers, as I 
believe it is, the world will have peace because of their 
unanimity. Pray God the world may have peace in spite 
of disunity of the great powers. 

Realism in respect of need for the veto calls for balanced 
thought regarding proposals to eliminate or severely restrict 
its use. 

We favor use of the rule of unanimity only for the purpose 
intended. Such use can be defined more precisely than it has 
been. If world opinion is convinced and determined that 
all issues being considered under the pacific settlements pro- 
vision of Chapter VI, and such matters as applications for 
membership in the United Nations should be immune from 
the veto, I believe these objectives could be reached. ‘This 
would comprehend such functions of Chapter VI as nego- 
tiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement and the like. 

The United States is not wedded to any particular method 
or to any timetable in the pursuit of our objective to ‘~crease 
the effectiveness of the Security Council. It is my hupe that 
the Security Council itself will develop its own rules and 
practices in a way that will contribute substantially toward 
this goal. 

Many questions which have been regarded as substantive 
could be classified as procedural and not subject to veto by 
the adoption of an appropriate rule with the concurrence of 
the permanent members. 


SovieT MetTHops QUESTIONED 


The speech made in the General Assembly by the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. Vishinsky, prob- 
ably reached its mark: namely, the people of the Soviet 
Union. Doubtless it frightens them into the belief that the 
United States intends to make an armed attack on Russia. 

In the United States, the effect was the reverse of the 
Soviet spokesman’s purposes. The intemperance of the 
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charge, the absolute falsification of American motives, and 
the libel of individuals and institutions, discourage many 
Americans who have consistently believed that the Soviet 
purposes are peaceful. 

The people of the United States and the Government of 
the United States firmly adhere to the principles and _poli- 
cies of the United Nations, in spite of the provocation which 
such utterances give to our people. We refuse to believe 
that it was Mr. Vishinsky’s intention to reflect on the honor 
of our country. 

We still believe that peace is the purpose of all countries, 
both Governments and people. The methods practiced by 
them differ. We believe that those followed by the Soviet 
Union are ill-conceived and have more tendency to generate 
hate and war than love and peace. 

These methods, which led up to Mr. Vishinsky’s speech, 
include obstruction of the will of the majority in the estab- 
lishment of peace forces by the Security Council, in the 
Atomic Energy Commission and in the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments. 

The Soviet Union was the last of the Great Powers to 
submit to the Military Staff Committee, a draft set of 
principles under which armed forces would be contributed 
to the United Nations. It was the last of the Great Powers 
to submit estimates of the forces needed to provide the 
United Nations with adequate police power. 

With respect to the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Soviet Union, although invited, failed to participate in for- 
mulating specific proposals dealing with the functions and 
powers of a proposed agency for control of atomic energy. 

The Commission has completed its second interim report 
which contains the broad framework for a genuinely effec- 
tive international system of control. This report represents 
the work of many months by all the members of the majority. 
During the past six months the Commission has given due 
consideration to the proposals of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet proposals would leave control of atomic en- 
ergy in national hands, subject only to an indefinite system 
of inspection on the part of an international agency. That 
agency would make only recommendations to nations as to 
production programs which the nations would be under no 
compulsion to accept. 

The Soviet proposals provide no concrete means for the 
agency to control atomic energy activities in the interest of 
security. As far as inspection is concerned, the agency would 
have authority to inspect only reported activities and would 
be obliged to rely on rumors as to whether any unreported 
operations were being carried on. It is evident that such a 
system would accentuate national rivalries. 

On the other hand, the decision of the majority, contained 
in the report dated last week, provides for genuine interna- 
tional control, effective in fact and not merely in words. 
It is aimed at a system which would make impossible the 
development of national rivalries in the field of atomic en- 
ergy. This system would place in an international agency un- 
disputed control—_through ownership—of ali dangerous 
quantities of source materials and nuclear fuel and—through 
ownership, operation, and management—of all darzerous 
atomic energy activities. 

The first report of the Atomic Energy Commission was 
approved by a vote of ten to nothing, Poland and the Soviet 
Union abstaining. 

The second report was approved by the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the vote of ten member states; while the 
Soviet Union voted No, and Poland abstained. 

The efforts of the Commission on Conventional Arma- 


ments to develop a plan of work also has encountered ob- 
struction by the Soviet Union. Its principal opposition ‘has 
been expressed in efforts to combine consideration of the re- 
duction of conventional armaments with the subject matter 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


These efforts persist in spite of the directive of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the contrary and in violation of a resolution 
by the Security Council forbidding consideration in the Con- 
ventional Armaments Commission of the subject of atomic 
energy and other weapons adaptable to mass destruction. 
Such progress as has been made in this commission has been 
by a vote of 9 to 2 with the Soviet Union and Poland dis- 
senting. 

Recognition of these differences is conclusive evidence of 
the need for the United Nations. It provides the means by 
which we can work toward their reconciliation. If the 
United Nations did not exist today, we would have to create 
it. I am eternally thankful that it does exist and is imme- 
diately at hand to help us meet the grave responsibilities 
which confront each member government. 


The power and authority of the United Nations, in the 
last analysis, is the spirit of peace. We believe that all 
peoples earnestly desire peace and that every member gov- 
ernment has peace for its major policy. Any action that the 
Great Powers may agree is necessary or helpful toward peace 
can be taken with the Charter. 


The conclusion of peace treaties and the establishment of 
peace forces are regarded as indispensable to peace. During 
the transitional period of building the structure of collective 
security, the answerability for peace is with each of the Great 
Powers, individually and collectively. This is what re- 
quires of the United States the restoration of its strong 
military posture. 


We, in this country, do not subscribe to any belief in the 
inevitability of conflict. Because we believe exactly the oppo- 
site, we have pledged all our strength to the United Nations. 
It is our hope of saving “succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” It is the instrument of peace. 
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